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‘THE Lists OF SELECTED AND ANNOTATED REFERENCES 
AVAILABLE AS A MONOGRAPH 

In December the Elementary School Journal and the School Review 
announced the continuance during 1934 of the lists of selected refer- 
ences in education published co-operatively in the twenty issues of 
these two journals for 1933. This issue carries the first list of the 
second annual cycle which, with only minor exceptions, is being pre- 
pared by the same specialists and published in the same sequence as 
the first cycle. 

The complete first annual cycle of twenty lists is now being made 
available in monograph form, on the assumption that many persons 
will want access to this bibliographical material in a single perma- 
nent publication, especially as it is a scholarly service for students of 
education which is afforded in this comprehensive scope by no other 
agency in the country. The twenty lists cover practically the entire 
field of education, including such topics as the curriculum, methods 
of teaching, supervision, measurement, the different subjects of 
study, administration, organization, educational psychology, guid- 
ance, the extra-curriculum, preschool and parental education, 
kindergarten-primary education, education of teachers, and higher 
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education. The usefulness of the lists is assured by the fact that the 
more than eleven hundred selections included have been winnowed 
from the vast annual body of educational literature by almost forty 
recognized specialists in a dozen different higher institutions and 
is enhanced by annotations prepared by these specialists indicating 
the scope and significance of all items listed. As has previously been 
stated, the lists are in effect a continuance of thé Record of Current 
Educational Publications, which was formerly published by the 
United States Office of Education but which was discontinued by 
that office as a forced measure of economy. The period covered by 
each list is the interval between April 1, 1932, and the date on which 
copy was needed for the Elementary School Journal or the School 
Review in order to carry out the sequence as planned. 

The new publication bears the title Selected References in Educa- 
tion, 1933, and is issued as Number 41 of the Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs published in conjunction with the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal. It contains approximately two 
hundred pages, sells at 90 cents, and may be ordered from the De- 
partment of Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE EFFECT OF THE ECONOMIC CRISIS ON EDUCATION 


The following summary statement with respect to the effect of the 
economic crisis on education in this country has been made public 
by United States Commissioner of Education George F. Zook. 


CHILDREN WITHOUT SCHOOLS 

100,000 additional children are deprived of educational opportunity this fall 
because of the closing of schools due to lack of funds. 

1,659,000 children 6-13 years old are not in school in normal years. 

521,700 children 14-15 years old are without schooling in normal years. 

That means a total of 2,280,000 American children of school age, who, ac- 
cording to most compulsory-education laws, should be in school, but are not! 

Nearly 2,000 rural schools in 24 states failed to open this fall. So far no city 
public schools are reported closed. Many private and parochial schools are clos- 
ing. Twenty-four Catholic schools have closed, affecting nearly 3,000 children. 
Sixteen institutions of higher education have been discontinued since last year. 
Estimates indicate that 1,500 commercial schools and colleges have closed. 

In some communities free public schools have of necessity become tuition 
schools, admitting only those children whose parents can pay the rate asked. 
For example, in one town of 15,000 population grade-school tuition was reported 
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as $3.00 per child per month; high-school tuition, $5.50 per month. In this town 

at least 200 children whose parents could not pay the tuition charges were being 

denied an education. : 
ScHooL TERMS SHORTENED 

Because of lack of available funds, one of every four cities has shortened its 
school term; 715 rural schools are expected to run less than three months. Re- 
ductions in school terms make worse an already bad situation. In normal years 
schools for 1,500,000 children were open six months or less per year. 

New reductions of term in city schools have come on the heels of a constant 
succession of reductions. Terms in practically every great American city are 
today one or two months shorter than they were 70 to 100 years ago. 

*nadequate school terms for American children stand in sharp contrast to the 
school terms common for children in European countries: Denmark, 246 days; 
Germany, 246 days; England, 210 days; Sweden, 210 days; France, 200 days; 
United States, 172 days (city schools, 184 days; rural schools, 162 days). 

The school-term problem is rapidly growing more serious. Prospects for the 
coming school year reported by some states are: Michigan—go per cent of 
schools will shorten hours; Nebraska—r5 per cent of schools will cut at least one 
month; Missouri—t1oo high schools, 1,500 rural schools face early closing; New 
Mexico—most schools will have shortened terms; Virginia—many terms will 
be shortened unless emergency measures are taken. 


Low SALARIES OF TEACHERS GOING LOWER 

Most people have a vague idea that teachers’ salaries are low. Few know 
how low they are. Almost no one realizes how low they have gone by compari- 
son with other standards. For example: An unskilled factory worker laboring 
for a year at the minimum “blanket-code”’ rate would receive $728, which is 
little enough. One of every four American teachers is now teaching at a rate of 
less than $750 per year. 

Prospects for early closing of schools make it possible to predict that one of 
every three teachers will this year receive for expert services less than $750; 
210,000 rural teachers (about one-half) will receive less than $750; more than 40,- 
ooo rural teachers will receive less than $450. One of every 13 negro teachers 
receives $25 per month or less. In at least 18 states some teachers are being paid 
in warrants which are cashable at discounts ranging from 5 per cent up..... 


CURTAILED SCHOOL SERVICES 

Due to lack of available funds, schools have been compelled to drop over- 
board services of long recognized value in building better citizens. Here is what 
happened in about 700 typical cities: 

67 reduced art instruction—36 eliminated it. 

110 reduced the music program—zg9 eliminated it. 

81 reduced the physical-education work—28 eliminated it. 

65 reduced home-economics work—10 eliminated it. 
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58 reduced industrial-art instruction—24 eliminated it. 

89 reduced health service—22 eliminated it. 

One of every two cities has had to reduce or eliminate one or more services by 
which the schools have been helping future Americans to be healthier, to be abler 
home-makers, more competent contributors to the life of their communities, 
and more intelligent users of the new leisure. 


More CHILDREN—FEWER TEACHERS 


Approximately 200,000 certificated teachers are unemployed; 18,600 fewer 
teachers, it is estimated, are employed in city schools today than in 1931. 
Thousands more have been dismissed from private schools and colleges. Small 
percentages of graduates of teacher-training institutions are finding positions. 

If we decided to operate city schools today with the same number of pupils to 
a teacher that we had in 1930, it would be necessary to hire more than 26,000 ad- 
ditional teachers. 

If we decided to provide education for the 2,280,000 children six to fifteen- 
years of age not now in school, it would be necessary to add 76,000 teachers. 

Thus, if the United States were really determined to give all its children the 
minimum essentials of a modern education, it would be necessary to engage one- 
half of all certificated teachers now unemployed. Businesses that increase take 
on more help. School enrolment has increased more than a million since 1930— 
but the number of teachers, city and rural, decreased more than 30,000. Teach- 
ers are unemployed, but classes grow larger. One state has forty-four pupils per 
teacher. The average for five states is more than forty. Teachers are unem- 
ployed despite the fact that more than 1,500,000 children will this year be taught 
six months or less. 


More CHILDREN—LEss MONEY 


Seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand more children were enrolled in 
high school in 1932 than in 1930; 115,000 fewer children were enrolled in elemen- 
tary school in 1932 than in 1930 (the first decrease in the history of the country). 
Net gain: 613,000 pupils. This is more than the entire population of Montana. 
It is more than the combined populations of Atlanta, Des Moines, and Salt Lake 
City. It is more than were enrolled in all our public high schools in 1900. Today 
93 of every 100 city children enrol in high school; 55 of every 100 rural children 
do likewise. 

Abolition of child labor in industry by the NRA will, it is estimated, put 
another 100,000 children on the high-school doorstep. In one small southern 
town it added 137 pupils..... ? 

Our nation’s schools are endeavoring to give adequate instruction to an army 
of pupils increased since 1930 by more than 1,000,000 pupils on funds decreased 
about $368,000,000. Both city- and rural-school current expenses have been cut 
about 20 per cent since 1930, it is estimated. To teach approximately 25,000,000 
public-school pupils the United States three years ago spent $10,700,000 for 
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current expenses per school day. This year the schools are teaching a larger 
number of children on $8,600,000 per school day, a decrease of $2,100,000 per 
day. 

Per capita cost of current expense for public education in cities was cut 22 
per cent from 1932 to 1933. This has been accomplished by slashing salaries, 
delaying needed repairs, cutting down on supplies and textbooks, eliminating 
important services, crowding classes, shortening terms. .... 


REASONS FOR LACK oF Money To Support SCHOOLS 


Schools are the most completely local of American public services. To sup- 
port them, the most completely local source of income—real estate (farms, 
homes, stores, factories, etc.)—has been taxed. 

Depression, crushing real-estate values, is in turn crushing education. 

1. Tax delinquencies—In some school districts 30-40 per cent of taxes on 
property have not been paid. Michigan tax delinquencies are estimated at 
$100,000,000 last year. Missouri—$13,800,000 school taxes delinquent. 

2. Lower assessments.—The fact that assessments are usually made every 
four years kept the rate of income for schools up for a time. When new assess- 
ments now coming through cut property values by half, school income drops 
by half automatically. 

3. Morigage problems.—Farm incomes decreased; wages dropped during the 
depression; mortgages on farms and homes remained stationary. This changed 
the paying of interest on mortgages from a relatively minor charge to an over- 
whelming burden and contributed to tax delinquency. 

4. Differences in wealth—A school tax of $10 on every $1,000 of tangible 
property would produce $58 per child in one state and $457 per child in another 
state. The average cost per pupil attending school in 1930 was $86.69. Thus, 
the burden of supporting schools on a property tax in a rich state is only one- 
eighth as heavy as it is for a poor state. 

5. Tax limitations—To help hard-pressed home and farm owners many 
states (for example, Michigan, Texas, Arkansas, West Virginia) passed laws 
which result in limiting the amount which may be raised by taxes on property 
and therefore limiting the amount a community can raise to support its schools. 

6. School funds in closed banks.—Fifteen million dollars in school funds is 
frozen in the closed banks of a single state. 

Thus, many schools are being ground between two millstones; former sources 
of income will not yield enough money to run the schools; state laws forbid in- 
creasing taxes to yield the amount necessary to run the schools. 

Blocked in attempts to support schools from local sources of wealth, school 
patrons have turned to state governments for funds. What do they find? New 
sources of income are, by federal and state agreement, devoted to the all-impor- 
tant function of relief. Other state funds are being advanced with federal funds 
for roads, public works, etc. When school patrons arrive, the state treasury 
cupboard is bare. 
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EDUCATIONAL-REFORM MEASURES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania is applying vigorous 
and intelligent leadership to the solution of some of the major edu- 
cational problems of that state. Governor Pinchot’s program in- 
cludes three measures of major importance: (1) the appropriation 
of state funds to meet the immediate emergency, (2) the establish- - 
ment of a graduated income tax to be devoted exclusively to educa- 
tion, and (3) the reorganization of local units of administration. In 
his message to a recently called special session of the General Assem- 
bly, the Governor urged immediate action on the first two of the 
items in his program. 

Unless we help them, shrinkage of local revenues will, I am informed, lead to 
the closing of several hundred schools in this commonwealth by the first of 
January and thus deprive many thousands of young Pennsylvanians of the 
schooling which is their right. The commonwealth of Pennsylvania cannot af- 
ford to let these children suffer. 

I recommend that an emergency appropriation of $5,000,000 be made from 
the proceeds of the alcohol floor tax to meet the immediate emergency. 

Further, I recommend the enactment of a graduated income tax devoted ex- 
clusively to school purposes. Real estate in this commonwealth cannot and 
should not continue to carry the whole increasing load of school taxation. 

The graduated income tax is the fairest of all taxes because it bears most 
heavily on those who are best able to pay. Many other states are using it. 
There is every reason why Pennsylvania should lighten the burden of real- 
estate taxation for school purposes and avoid the danger of closed schools by 
adopting a graduated income tax. Many other states have such a tax already. 


In addressing the Educational Congress held at Harrisburg some- 
what earlier, Governor Pinchot expressed his views in greater detail 
with respect to the need of tax reform and district reorganization. 
He said: 


I call your attention to two things, particularly: first, our archaic system of 
raising money for public education; second, our failure to organize public- 
education units on an efficient basis. Perhaps our failure to meet these problems 
is not entirely the fault of the educators, but the major blame must fall on us. 

Both these problems are basicly money problems. One, of course, is the most 
important problem of who shall pay the cost of public instruction. And the 
second is how the money that is paid can be most effectively spent. 

Who is to pay for our schools? Fora hundred years we have been going 
along on the theory that the owners of real estate should pay the bill. This is 
basicly wrong. The proof of the pudding is the eating. Right now Pennsyl- 
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vania’s emergency in education is principally due to inability of school districts 
to collect school taxes. 

Inability of school districts to collect school taxes covers a lot of ground. I 
recognize the fact that in some cases inability means just plain lack of ability— 
the mixing of politics with the schools. But in a vast majority of the cases it is 
inability of real-estate owners to pay the school taxes. 

Real estate bears 85 per cent of the local school burden, and real estate repre- 
sents less than 40 per cent of our wealth. That means that nearly 60 per cent of 
our wealth is escaping and evading paying its proper share of our school costs. 

That means that we have an archaic, time-worn, out-of-date, inefficient, 
broken-down system of paying the cost of public education. Under that broken- 
down system tax collections in school districts have fallen off 30 per cent below 
normal, and in many districts 50 to 75 per cent below normal. 

What is the answer? I respectfully submit that the only possible answer is a 
graduated state income tax. 

I urge that the educators of Pennsylvania go to work, and go to work now, to 
have the entire burden of the cost of our schools lifted from real estate and placed 
on incomes. 

I know that the rich and the powerful will promptly set up a terrible ‘‘holler”’ 
against an income tax. But I am of the opinion that eventually the “‘holler”’ of the 
farm-owner, the home-owner, and the small property-owner will be so much 
louder than the “‘holler”’ of the rich, that the school tax burden will be trans- 
ferred from real estate to incomes. 

What have we done to make our distribution of school costs most efficient? 

At the last session of the legislature I urged consolidation of school districts 
to cut down the overhead cost of public instruction. There was nothing startling 
or revolutionary in that recommendation. It was just plain horse sense. It was 
designed to wipe out a lot of inefficient and costly school units. It was designed 
to give the children in small, sparsely settled communities a chance for equal 
educational opportunities with the children in big cities. 

But the legislature would not do it, and they did not do it, because they 
didn’t want to hurt the feelings of a lot of school directors in sparsely settled 
districts. In other words, selfishness and blindness triumphed. Is it any 
wonder that a lot of people who wanted to see these smaller units wiped out 
should have scant sympathy for them when they come crying to Harrisburg for 
help now? 

Why should we put a premium on selfish blindness? Why should we appro- 
priate large sums of money to school districts that have not the slightest excuse 
for existing? Those are hard words, but I am convinced they are true words. 

There is nothing in the proposal to consolidate school districts which detracts 
in the slightest from the principle of home rule in education. It only means 
efficient home rule. We would all think it very silly if a department store in a 
town of twenty thousand had the same overhead set-up as a department store 
in a city of a million people. If the small city department store is going to stay 
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in business, its overhead has to be very much lower than the big store. Our 
school system can’t stand up with 100 students in one school district and 100,000 
in another. The small school districts must be, and in the end will be, consoli- 
dated. 

In the last session of the legislature, as I have just said, our plan to establish 
units of administration capable of handling their own affairs economically was 
sidetracked. And when it was sidetracked, the legislature had to pass a lot of 
substitute legislation. That legislation, including permissive cuts in teachers’ 
salaries; has kept things going up to now. 

But the situation has not been met. Schools are going to have to close, and 
they are going to have to close for the two reasons I have just discussed. Let me 
repeat them. 

Our system of raising money for education is basicly wrong, and we are not 
organized to spend the money that we do get as efficiently as we should. 

Now, in our present crisis, we are not going to rob Peter to pay Paul. We are 
not going to take money out of the mouths of unemployed to keep the schools 
open. So if we are going to get any place, I respectfully urge that you educators, 
at the same time that you ask for money to keep the schools open, agree upon a 
sensible means of finding that money. 

My recommendation is a graduated state income tax. I am confident that 
such an income tax for educational services would be held to be constitutional 
by our courts. 

And at the same time I urge you to lay the foundation for a consolidation of 
the least efficient units of school administration with stronger ones to cut down 
the overhead. That will be a long fight, as the attitude of the last session clearly 
proves. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
IN NEw York City 

For some time there has been dissatisfaction with the existing 
framework of school administration in the city of New York. As a 
result of more-or-less pointed criticism, the president of the Board of 
Education, in 1931, requested Frank P. Graves, state commissioner 
of education, to make a survey of certain aspects of the school sys- 
tem. Commissioner Graves has submitted the first part of his report, 
in which he recommends a fundamental reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the city school system. 

The most significant change recommended is that the superintend- 
ent of schools be made the chief executive officer of the school system 
with full responsibility for both administrative and supervisory con- 
trol. At present the superintendent shares executive authority and 
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responsibility with the board of superintendents, a body composed of 
a number of associate superintendents. The executive functions 
now vested in the board of superintendents, according to the recom- 
mendation, would be transferred to the superintendent, and each 
associate superintendent would be assigned a city-wide function 
with large executive authority in its administration. Commissioner 
Graves comments as follows with respect to the lack of authority 
possessed by the superintendent. 


The office of superintendent of schools in the New York City system is handi- 
capped at present in three major respects. First, the superintendent lacks the 
power to nominate the twelve chief educational or administrative officers upon 
whom he must depend for carrying out the policies approved by the Board of 
Education. Further, he lacks the power to nominate the subordinate adminis- 
trative heads in those bureaus responsible for the financial, business, or material 
aspects of the school program. 

Second, two of the most important aspects of administrative leadership, 
namely, policy formation and the exercise of judicial function, are lodged not in 
the superintendent of schools but in the board of superintendents. 

Third, the large number of bureaus and offices responsible directly to the 
superintendent of schools and the lack of effective co-ordination among them 
place a load of administrative detail and routine upon the superintendent that 
makes it difficult for him to exercise the larger responsibilities of educational 
leadership that should be expected and demanded of a superintendent of schools 
in America’s largest city. 

While the report recommends the centralization of authority and 
responsibility in the office of superintendent of schools, it also recom- 
mends a liberal delegation of supervisory and administrative duties 
to subordinate officers and teachers in such a way as to “capitalize 
the best thinking of the teaching staff in every level of the service.” 
On this matter of capitalizing the originality and creativeness of all 
who are engaged in school work, the report has the following to say: 

The tendency of the Board of Education and the board of superintendents 
to be considered as the final authority for executive and judicial action retards 
efficient administrative action. If much of the responsibility now exercised by 
these boards were delegated under proper controls to associate superintendents, 
district superintendents, or principals, administrative procedure could be made 
more expeditious and effective. 

There is a lack of effective, creative leadership. While there are many ex- 
ceptions, there is much evidence that the currents of educational planning or 
policy-making are now flowing from the central office downward rather than 
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from the schools upward. This is another way of saying that the leadership of 
the school system has not yet succeeded in capitalizing the initiative and origi- 
nality of pupils, teachers, and subordinate supervisory officers. 

The chief needs of the New York City school system are: the more effective 
co-ordination of administrative supervisory activity; under proper controls, 
the delegation and fixing of administrative responsibility at the lowest levels 
consistent with effective action and justice to individuals; and the capitaliza- 
tion of the creative genius of pupils, teachers, principals, and other supervisory 
officers. 


The major recommendations proposed by Commissioner Graves 
are included in the following summary. 


1. That the Board of Education reorganize its work through larger delegation 
of administrative authority, in order that more time may be available for the 
consideration of matters of general policy. 

2. That the superintendent of schools be accorded powers, through statutory 
amendment and revision of by-laws, that will give him full responsibility for 
both administrative and supervisory control of the school system. 

3. That all appointments to the teaching, supervisory, or administrative 
staff shall be made by the Board of Education on the recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools. 

4. That the executive functions now vested in the board of superintendents 
be transferred to the superintendent of schools but that the advisory function of 
the board of superintendents be retained and be given greater emphasis. 

5. That each associate superintendent be assigned a major city-wide function 
or group of closely related functions and be given large executive responsibility 
in its administration. 

6. That the assignments of district superintendents be made on a functional 
rather than a geographical basis and that, through the elimination of unneces- 
sary routine, there be given greater opportunity for professional leadership. 

7. That throughout the entire school organization, with the co-operation of 
supervisors and principals, every effort be made to capitalize the best thinking 
of the teaching staff in every level of the service. 


A READABLE DISCUSSION OF THE BASIC 
PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 


Students of taxation and public finance have repeatedly pointed 
out the archaic and inequitable features of our tax system. The fact 
is that the tax system has so completely collapsed that it is utterly 
impossible, for the time being at least, to raise revenue for the ade- 
quate support of those social services which are absolutely indispen- 
sable. It is perfectly obvious that the maintenance of those social 
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services which are in many respects the finest products of our civili- 
zation will be conditioned by the wisdom with which our system of 
taxation is arranged. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that 
a knowledge of the function and the principles of taxation be spread 
among the people generally. 

With this end in view, the Journal of the National Education 
Association is publishing a series of articles on taxation prepared 
by Harley L. Lutz, professor of public finance, Princeton University, 
and William G. Carr, director of the Research Division of the Nation- 
al Education Association. These articles have been brought together 
and published as a booklet under the title Essentials of Taxation. 
The titles of the articles are as follows: “What Is a Tax?” “What 
Are Taxes For?” “What Is a Good Tax System?” ‘Who Pays 
Taxes?” “Types of Taxes: The Property Tax,” “Types of Taxes: 
The Income Tax,” “Types of Taxes: The Sales Tax,” “Efficient 
Tax Administration,” and “Getting the Facts on Taxes.” These 
articles are all written in clear, simple language which the layman 
can understand. The booklet is admirably adapted to the use of 
laymen who may wish to arrive at an understanding of the elemen- 
tary but essential principles of taxation. Teachers of the social 
studies in high school will find the booklet particularly valuable, 
not only for their own use, but for the use of their pupils as well. 
Copies of the booklet may be secured for fifteen cents each from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


WHERE SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS FAIL 


A recent issue of the Washington Education Journal carries an 
article by Paul W. Hanawalt, in which he summarizes the chief de- 
fects of superintendents and principals as named by the administra- 
tors themselves. Ninety administrators attending the summer ses- 
sion at the University of Washington were asked to name the chief 
defects of the superintendents and the principals under whom they 
had worked or to whom they had gone to school. The 509 defects 
mentioned were classified into 53 defects, and these in turn were 
classified as defects growing out of the lack of skills or the lack of 
proper attitudes. The defects were classified as follows: 
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CHIEF DEFECTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


. Too busy with detail for interviews 
. Failure to supervise instruction 
. Withholds praise where it is due, lack of encourage- 


. Too much egotism, talks too much 
. Too aloof from the teachers : 
. Too much time to community and school politics .. 
. Has no policy, uncertainty about what is wanted 
. Lack of professional training 
. Too dictatorial, too strict 
. Working for self at expense of school 
. Lack of interest in the community 
. Partial to teachers and to students, takes sides with 
pupils to save self with parents 
. Lack of tact in dealings 
. Failure to provide worth-while teacher meetings 
. Lack of business sense, unable to meet business de- 
mands of the district and of the community 
. Unwilling to delegate authority 
. Does not keep staff or board posted on policy, prog- 
ress, or problems of the school 
. Behind the times 
. Lack of discipline 
. Lack of personal ambition or force - 
. Takes all credit for all that is good and blames 
others for whatever is wrong 
22. Always straddles the fence 
23. Does not take principals in confidence when making 
assignments 
24. Mistrusts students and teachers 
25. Lack of vision in school work 
26. Makes poor assignments to teachers 
27. Failure to run school on finances provided....... 
28. Poor mixer 
29. Lets things slide, laziness 
30. Too many rules, many not enforced............. 6 
31. Unwilling to help teachers 
32. Lack of understanding of teachers. . - se 
33- Failure to support teachers in matters of discipline Ms 


* $=Skill: the actual doing of the work, technical knowledge, the how. 


2 A=Attitude: human relationships, the way in which the work was done or perhaps 
not done. 
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34. Not willing to admit error...................55 + 
35. Has no inspiration for teachers................. «. 
36. Can’t secure the co-operation of his teachers..... .. 
37. ALACKOL SINCETIGY AN WOPK <5. .oi0 soi). sie JA Seine ates 
38. Wife who makes social blunders................ «. 
Bs SERGI OL CNCIOINGY 5 521.5 09.010 ve o-oo. 4 stab aso slehets,aiex 4 
40. Starts too many things without consulting teachers 
NI RPUIBEN rnc. gs cco tct ne + ols cles cfe aisle) oe 
41. Lack of interest in student activities............ .. 
42. Has no philosophy of education................ .. 
ag. Condiaet Gout TUS FORGONE... wee cece ete e oe 
44. Unsympathetic toward suggestions from teachers .. 
An. Afraid Of PUDNC ODINION. : . 6. ccc cee hen case oe 
BG EGOW NGUSEROONEE i cicc sa estate eee etme he 
47. Wate to school and t0ClAs8S 2. 5... is keccsce. 6 
48. Robs teachers of initiative and discourages them .. 
49. Passes responsibility to others and keeps himself 


A 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 


WwW ow ww Ww Ww ff 


2 
50. Favoritism to members of the board............ .. 2 
51. Delegates authority and does not stand by it..... .. 2 
52. Too familiar with students for good work........ .. I 
53. Accepts low moral standards in school........... .. I 


Sixty-six per cent of the defects were attributed to lack of proper 
attitudes and only 34 per cent to lack of ample skills. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Hanawalt calls attention to the results of an investigation 
by Brewer' of causes for discharge in industrial establishments. 
Brewer found that of 4,375 employees investigated 62.4 per cent had 
been discharged because of what he termed “lack of social under- 
standing.” He found that only 34.2 per cent had been discharged 
for lack of skill or technical knowledge. 


THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS AS AGENCIES OF ADULT EDUCATION 


The public forums now being conducted in Tulsa, Oklahoma, are 
an excellent illustration of effective use of the public schools as 
agencies of adult education. These forums, conducted in connection 
with the Tulsa public evening schools, are devoted to a discussion of 


$ 
1 John M. Brewer, ‘Causes for Discharge,” Personnel Journal, VI (August, 1927), 
171-72. 
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current civic, social, and economic questions. Speakers are provided 
free of cost by various state educational institutions and by the 
public-school system of Tulsa. Meetings are held in the high-school 
auditorium, and admission is free. The following lectures have been 
given during the present semester. 


“Should State and Local Governments Be Reorganized?” Ford C. Harper, 
State Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City 

“Can the Government Give Us a New Deal?” Miss Esther Larson, Central 
High School, Tulsa 

“Public Control and Private Initiative in Business,” Dean A. B. Adams, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 

“Can We Insure against Unemployment?” Professor J. M. Maurer, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa 

“‘What’s Happening in the World Today? Europe,’”’ Miss Lavonne Hanna, 
Central High School, Tulsa 

“To What Degree Can Our Economic System Be Stabilized?” Dr. D. W. 
Emerson, Northeastern State Teachers College, Tahlequah 

“Balancing Urban and Rural Prosperity,’”’ Dean Raymond Thomas, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 

“The Agriculture Debt Problem,” Dr. J. T. Sanders, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater 

“Capitalism and Frontiers,’ Mrs. Maude Wendt, Central High School, 
Tulsa 

“What’s Happening in the World Today? Asia,” Miss Nelle Bowman, 
Central High School, Tulsa 

“The Next Step in Government—The International Unit,” Miss Lucy 
Hampton, Central State Teachers College, Edmond 

“Can We Have a Fair System of Taxation?” D. E. Temple, Central High 
School, Tulsa 


During the spring semester a series of six lectures of the same 
general character will be offered in the seven junior high schools of 
the city. All told, more than fifty public meetings will be held during 
the year. 

Superintendents who may be interested in this type of educational 
effort will find helpful suggestions in a booklet published by the 
Board of Education of Tulsa under the title “Your Tomorrow.” 

















WEST VIRGINIA’S COUNTY-UNIT SCHOOL SYSTEM 


L. V. CAVINS 
State Department of Education, Charleston, West Virginia 


During recent months the Department of Education of West 
Virginia has received a number of inquiries concerning the county- 
unit bill and other related enactments of the legislature. This article 
is intended to answer these inquiries and to give a brief history of 
this legislation, the more important provisions of the bills, and some 
of the initial steps taken by the state superintendent toward putting 
the new system into operation. The writer believes that this infor- 
mation is of timely interest to every state in the Union faced with a 
similar need for reorganization. 

In order to understand the background for the school legislation 
recently enacted in West Virginia, one needs to know that at the 
general election in November, 1932, a constitutional amendment 
classifying property and fixing maximum rates of levy was passed by 
an overwhelming majority of the people voting on the amendment. 
This action was clearly indicative of the rapidly growing sentiment 
against the ever increasing tax on property. The maximum rates in 
this ‘amendment were such as to reduce materially the income from 
the property tax. The amount of this reduction can be roughly esti- 
mated when it is said that before the amendment the average levy 
throughout the state was $2.65 on each $100.00 worth of property 
and that the maximum rates on the four classes of property set by 
the amendment are 50 cents, $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00. A general 
estimate based on data thus far collected would indicate that under 
the amendment the revenues from property tax will not exceed 60 
per cent of the former returns. Hence, it is evident that West Vir- 
ginia was facec| with the problem of completely revising its revenue 
system, or its school system (which had depended on property taxes 
for 97 per cent of its support), or both. 

The Governor, with great care and precision, outlined a definite 
program to submit to the legislature in order to meet this unparal- 
335 
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leled emergency. The first step in this program was the passage of a 
bill known among legislators as “an enabling act.” This act (Bill 
314) allocated the portion of the levy on each class of property that 
might be applied to the various functions of state government. Of 
the 50 cent class, 28.1 cents was allocated to the schools; of the 
$1.00 class, 56.3 cents; of the $1.50 and $2.00 classes, $1.125. In for- 
mer years the schools had been receiving almost exactly one-half of 
all taxes received from property. Hence, it is apparent that this 
allocation was exceedingly generous to education. This fact is more 
clearly seen when we realize the large amount of property falling in 
the third and fourth classes, upon which the schools get 112.5 cents. 

Even with this allocation it was obvious that the school revenue 
would be from 35 to 40 per cent less than the amount usually re- 
ceived. In order that this situation could be met, two things were 
necessary: (1) to raise additional revenue from new sources of tax- 
ation and (2) to reorganize the school system. Consistent with eco- 
nomic conditions and urgent demands made by other governmental 
functions, the legislature decided that it could appropriate from a 
general sales tax only $5,500,000 for schools, which with the usual 
revenues of the General School Fund made an aggregate of $6,500,000 
in addition to the income from the property tax. 

Since it seemed wise to allot to schools from the very limited 
amount available no more than this $6,500,000, it was apparent that 
any other relief for the school situation would have to result from a 
certain amount of economy and a reorganization within the school 
system itself. If the district form of organization and the same 
salary schedules had been continued, a decided curtailment in the 
length of the school term would have been necessary. In many of the 
poorer districts, where property largely falls in the 28.1 cent and 
56.3 cent classes, the school term, without additional aid, would have 
been reduced to less than two months, whereas some of the wealthier 
districts could have had nine-month schools and still have consider- 
able property upon which no tax would need to be laid. At this point 
the need of a larger taxing unit suggested itself. By actual computa- 
tion it was discovered that, on the basis of the minimum term, from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 more income would be available for taxes 
for school purposes if the county rather than the district were made 
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the unit of taxation. This fact, while in itself a strong argument in 
favor of the county unit, was not, in the judgment of the writer, the 
main reason for the final adoption of that unit. The county-unit 
system of education was adopted by the recent legislature because 
the Governor and the legislative leaders had a deep conviction that 
the rural children of the state were entitled to the same educational 
opportunities as were given the urban children. Governor Kump 
courageously took this stand. It was interesting to observe, as the 
debate continued day after day in the Senate and the House of 
Delegates, how this simple principle of equality gradually grew in 
favor in the minds of the legislators. 

The county-unit bill made the county rather than the district or 
independent district the unit of both taxation and administration. 
More specifically, the bill abolished all previous boards of education 
of magisterial and independent school districts and placed the title 
of all school property and the control of all educational affairs in each 
county in the hands of a county board of education. After the gen- 
eral election of 1934 this county board of education of five members 
is to be elected by the people of the county, not more than two 
members being from any one subdistrict. In the interim the county 
boards are appointed by the state superintendent of free schools. 
The county-unit bill also provides that, after the expiration of the 
term of the present school superintendent in each county, that officer 
is to be appointed by the county board of education. 

It will be observed that this bill provides one of the most complete 
forms of county-unit legislation adopted in any state in the Union. 
It will be noted also that the authority given the state superintend- 
ent to appoint all boards of education and his authority, through the 
administration of state aid (as will be seen later), over the adminis- 
trative organization in the various counties, afford the new system 
every chance to succeed. 

It was only natural that the opponents of the county unit, partic- 
ularly the representatives of the independent districts, should carry 
the contest to the end, as they have done. The taxpayers of the in- 
dependent district of Charleston instituted court proceedings to re- 
strain the Board of Education of Charleston Independent School 
District from transferring the title of school property to the new 
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county board of education and in other ways attacked the constitu- 
tionality of the county-unit bill. The case was tried in the local 
court by Judge Hudson, who ruled against the plaintiff. The case 
was carried to the Supreme Court of West Virginia, and in each of 
the five bases of attack the Supreme Court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the county-unit act. 

Hardly less significant to the outlook for education in West Vir- 
ginia than the passage of the county-unit bill is the passage of the 
General School Fund bill, which allocates some $5,500,000 to supple- 
ment the revenues provided by the county levy. This bill is des- 
tined, in the writer’s judgment, to effect immediate reorganization 
more surely than is the county unit, although the two provisions are 
designed, as one can easily see, to work together in making possible 
an economical and efficient organization. The main purpose of this 
bill is to encourage consolidation. This end is achieved by restricting 
the number of teachers to be employed in a given county. The bill 
proposes that the General School Fund shall pay the basic salary for 
four months for the number of teachers allotted by the specifications 
of the bill. The specifications are that an elementary-school teacher 
may be employed for each eighteen pupils in average daily attend- 
ance in counties having an average daily attendance of from one 
to five pupils per square mile; it allows a teacher for each twenty-two 
pupils in counties having from six to nine pupils per square mile; a 
teacher for each twenty-five pupils in counties having from ten to 
nineteen pupils per square mile; a teacher for each thirty pupils in 
counties having from twenty to thirty-nine pupils per square mile; 
and a teacher for each thirty-eight pupils in counties having forty or 
more pupils per square mile. 

These brackets have been so adjusted that they eliminate about 
11 per cent of the number of teachers previously employed and about 
the same percentage in each county. The writer has never observed 
a more effective method of encouraging consolidation. Of course, it 
is too early to know how wisely these eliminations have been made, 
but it is surprising to see how many counties have been able to re- 
duce the number of teachers to conform with the allotments under 
this bill. The act provides an escape valve for those counties which 
cannot possibly meet this allocation provided they can convince the 
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state superintendent that to meet the requirements would work a 
real hardship on the school children of the county. If the county is 
able, it pays for the additional teachers needed; if the county can- 
not pay such additional teachers, the state superintendent is au- 
thorized to use supplemental aid for this purpose. The fact that 
these allocations have been so easily met has led the State Depart- 
ment to ask county superintendents why they had not already made 
these consolidations. Invariably the reply has been that local dis- 
trict boards would not permit consolidation. The county boards, on 
the contrary, are very generally encouraging consolidations when- 
ever they are shown that consolidations can be made without de- 
creasing the efficiency of the school system. 

In addition to these two bills, a bill reducing salaries was passed. 
The salary reductions in the elementary schools were not particular- 
ly severe. With rising commodity prices the cuts will, of course, be 
felt, but the reductions, in the minimum salaries at any rate, will not 
average more than ro per cent. The reductions in the salaries of 
principals and high-school teachers, however, were rather drastic. 
Previously there were no minimum salaries for principals and high- 
school teachers. The new minimum salaries range from ro per cent 
to 40 per cent less than those which have been generally paid. This 
provision is the more regrettable because a large number of counties 
will be forced to reduce their salaries to the minimum. One redeem- 
ing feature of the salary bill is that it is effective for only two years, 
after which the original salary schedules will be automatically re- 
stored. 

This review of these important bills dealing with school legislation 
will enable the reader to understand how West Virginia has been 
able to meet the problems brought about by the depression and an 
unparalleled reduction in school revenue resulting from the adoption 
of a rigid classification amendment. Of course, it remains to be seen 
exactly what effect this comprehensive program of legislation will 
have on the educational system of the state. The success will largely 
depend on how the educational leaders and the taxpayers co-oper- 
ate in putting the legislation into effect. It is safe to predict that, 
unless boards of education, county superintendents, and members of 
the teaching staff make every effort to inform themselves of the 
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purpose underlying county school administration and to co-operate 
with state officials in making the county the unit in practice as well 
as in name, the experiment will prove a failure. If failure results be- 
cause of lack of co-operation, the blame may justly be laid at the 
door of administration. However, if all the educational forces join 
hands with county-board members and with the State Department 
of Education, all working under the direction of the state superin- 
tendent and the State Board of Education, and the experiment 
should still fail, then the failure may be justly termed a failure of the 
county unit. However, close observation of other state school sys- 
tems in which the county unit has been given a fair trial indicates 
that this larger unit is superior in almost every detail to the local- 
district unit of school control. 

Only the initial steps in the new organization can be commented 
on at this time. The public has very generally approved of the ap- 
pointments of county-board members made by Superintendent 
W. W. Trent. Realizing the importance of selecting able boards of 
education, Mr. Trent spared no pains in the selection of the most 
capable board members whom he was able to secure. It is gratify- 
ing to find that many of the most public-spirited men in the state 
have accepted these responsible positions. Vigorous leadership has 
also been asserted by Superintendent Trent and the other members 
of the State Department of Education and the State Board of 
Education in outlining guiding principles for the setting-up of county 
organizations that are in accord with the fundamental principle 
underlying county-unit administration. Meetings have been held in 
three cities of the state, accessible to every county superintendent 
and county-board member, for the purpose of acquainting these offi- 
cials with the rules and regulations of the State Board of Education 
and the policies of the State Department of Education in administer- 
ing the new system. 

From all appearances, the county unit is off to a good start. Let 
us hope that all teachers, school administrators, parents, and tax- 
payers will lend their full support. If all co-operate actively, we 
may be sure that within a few years West Virginia’s school system 
will be looked on as one of the best in the United States. 

















SPELLING DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIAL TEACHING?" 


JOHN C. ALMACK 
Stanford University 


E. H. STAFFELBACH 
State Teachers College, San Jose, California 


THE METHOD OF DIAGNOSIS 


Spelling diagnosis is needed when teaching has not succeeded. The 
fault may be that the words are too difficult, that the method is in- 
adequate, or that the children are deficient in some critical respect. 
Any or all of these difficulties may be responsible for failure. In its 
stricter form, diagnosis refers to deficiencies in the pupils, but it need 
not be limited to the pupil factor alone. 

One should beware of reaching hasty conclusions concerning the 
cause or causes of inferior work. Spelling is not a difficult subject if 
properly taught. Hilderbrant (5)? maintains that it is a rare child 
who cannot be taught to spell to the degree of efficiency demanded 
by modern social conditions. There will be a few cases in which the 
explanation of failure is easy; there will also be a few extreme cases 
in which the explanation is baffling; there will be children who will 
be unable to spell even with the maximum of effort. These last will 
furnish the real test of teaching. 

Guiler (4) found a correlation of .28+.14 between spelling ability 
and the intelligence quotient and a correlation of .35+.13 between 
spelling ability and mental age. He maintains, therefore, that no sig- 
nificant relation exists between spelling ability and intelligence. His 
data reveal that the average spelling scores of the lowest third in intel- 
ligence were higher than the average scores made by the middle third. 

Horn (7) reports studies in the Eighteenth Yearbook which con- 
firm this view. Although he found positive correlations between 
general ability and spelling ability, a year’s teaching of three groups 

t The third and last article in a series of three articles dealing with spelling. The 
first two articles appeared in the November and December numbers of the Elementary 
School Journal. 


2 The numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliography appearing at the end of this 
article. In case of quotations page references are also given. 
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of sixth-grade pupils of different levels of mental ability—superior, 
average, and inferior—showed that the inferior group gained as 
much as did the superior. Horn is of the opinion that the poor show- 
ing of inferior pupils revealed by school surveys may be due in part 
to poor teaching. 

It seems safe to grant that, with a few exceptions, the pupils found 
in the public schools have sufficient general ability to learn how to 
spell. If they fail, there is ‘something to be done about it.”” Good 
method on the part of the teacher and application on the part of 
pupils are vital to spelling success. Hilderbrant says that “‘spelling 
is easy when one studies” (5: 375) and traces lack of application to 
poor teaching method and lack of interest. 

The purpose of diagnosis is to find the cause or causes of the dis- 
ability. The approach, of necessity, is often through a study of 
symptoms, and the conclusion may be at best an inference which 
must be tested to find out whether the inferred cause is the true 
cause. Theoretically, any symptom may be important; therefore, 
the teacher’s analysis should be as inclusive as possible. Practically, 
it is well to begin with the most probable causes. 

A simple outline of important points in the diagnostic and the 
remedial processes is indicated herewith: 

1. Personal data.—Age, sex, racial stock, social status, occupational status 
of the parents, place of birth, and any other pertinent facts. 

2. Symptoms.—Achievement in spelling, school record in related subjects, 
mentality, reading ability, writing ability, retention, speech characteristics. 

3. Type of spelling errors ——Adding letters to words, omitting letters, trans- 
posing the order of letters, substituting one letter for another of the same sound. 

4. Causes.—Sensory defects, lack of development, malnutrition, lack of ap- 
plication, poor method of study and teaching, wrong attitude. 

5. Remedial treatment.—Increase of time allowance for spelling, drill on pro- 
nunciation, experience associated with words, increase of rate of writing, im- 
provement of method of study, motivation, incentives. 

6. Results —Measurement by standard tests, self-tests, teacher tests, check 
on composition and regular written exercises. 

The diagnostic and remedial program may be outlined in more de- 
tail by stating the steps in order: 

1. Collect personal data about the pupil: age, sex, race. 

2. Give the pupil a thorough physical examination, noting hearing, vision, 
nutrition, condition of the nervous system, condition of the glands, formation of 
the speech organs. 
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3. Check the pupil’s school history with respect to age grade, marks, achieve- 
ment, application. 
4. Survey the instruction in spelling with respect to the methods used, the 
word list, grading, time allowance, motivation. 
5. Test the child thoroughly, using: 
a) Achievement tests in spelling (at least two). 
b) Speed and comprehension tests in reading. 
c) Speed and quality in penmanship. 
d) Word knowledge and meaning. 
e) Power of recall. 
f) Recognition of correct word form. 
g) Ability to pronounce common words. 
h) Memory span. 
6. Check types of spelling errors: 
a) Omission of letters. 
b) Changes of letters. 
c) Confusion of letters such as m and n. 
d) Transposition of letters. 
e) Doubling of wrong letter. 
f) Attraction for certain letters in endings. 
g) Errors in e7 and ie. 
h) Lapses due to carelessness and inattention. 
i) Position of errors in words. 
7. Introduce proper remedial instruction. 
8. Keep a close check on results by repeating tests of a key nature. 


STUDIES OF SPELLING DISABILITY AND DIFFICULTY 


Difficulty in spelling appears to be localized in three different 
sources: (1) the individual learner, (2) the words, and (3) the teach- 
ing. Over-difficult words, low visual perception, and awkward teach- 
ing are sure to result in low achievement. Likewise, a combination of 
any two of these is certain to reduce achievement and to necessitate 
diagnosis. 

One of the best studies of special disability has been made by 
Hollingworth (6). “Obviously, poor spelling may be due,” she says, 
“to one or another of quite different defects or to a combination of 
several defects” (6: 127), which can be discovered only by examina- 
tion. The following is a summary of the most probable causes for 
failure in spelling given by Hollingworth. 

1. Sensory defects either of the eye or of the ear. Test for visual and auditory 
acuity. 

2. The quality of general intelligence.—Test intelligence. 
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3. Faulty auditory perception—This defect results in faulty pronunciation. 
Test pronunciation. 

4. Faulty visual perception.—There is a constant tendency to shorten words 
by the omission of letters. 

5. Sheer failure to remember.—Repeated tests show a rapid decline in scores. 

6. Lack of knowledge of meaning.—Words are used inaccurately; range of 
vocabulary is limited. 

7. Motor awkwardness and inco-ordination—A slow writer misspells many 
words if he is forced to hurry. 

8. Lapses.—These are errors made by children who know better. They occur 
at times of emotional excitement, undue haste, and under fatigue. Illness, loss 
of sleep, and malnutrition are likely to cause lapses. 

9. Transfer of habits previously acquired —May be due to changing from a 
phonetic foreign language to English. 

10. Individual idiosyncrasies—Such as the adding of a final e to all words 
and the intrusion of m and where they do not belong. 

11. Temperamental traits —Such as carelessness and indifference. 


‘Most of the conclusions concerning spelling difficulty have been 
based on an analysis of errors. One of the most important studies 
was made by Book and Harter (1). They grouped the 18,840 mis- 
takes which they found under 18 types of errors. “These errors,” 
they say, “represent the real causes of all the mistakes in spelling 
which our learners made” (1: 107). They recognized two distinct 
classes of errors: (1) those caused by inadequate mental control 
over the process of writing words which the pupils already know 
how to spell and (2) those caused by the failure of the pupils to ob- 
serve the words correctly when studying. The second cause indi- 
cates that the words were not learned. The two classes accounted 
for about the same proportion of errors in all grades, but the first 
type appeared more frequently in Grade II than did the second. 
This finding is doubtless to be expected, since written spelling is in its 
initial stage in Grade II. A curious fact is the investigators’ dis- 
covery that the tendency to guess began in Grade III and increased 
up to the college group. This finding furnishes good proof of the 
need of the dictionary habit. 

The classification of the eighteen types of errors is given in Table I. 
Two of these errors account for nearly half of the total, namely, the 
omission of a letter or letters and the spelling of non-phonetic words 
by sound. More emphasis on recognition is the remedy for the first; 
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greater stress on visual perception, the remedy for the second. Both 
these errors suggest that, if teachers rely more on visual-motor im- 
ages and less on auditory images, children will make fewer mistakes 
in spelling. 

TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTEEN TYPES 
OF ERRORS IN SPELLING* 








Type of Error Per Cent 
Class 1. Errors of expression (writing): 
Omission of a letter or letters..................... 20.50 
Repeating or adding letter....................... 7.30 
Carelessness in making letters.................... 6.47 
TPANSPORIUIONIOL IETEETS 6.5. 6005.5.655 case ered c wie silences 6.32 
Anticipation of a letter which comes later.......... 3-27 
Substitution of one letter for another.............. 3.18 
Using a part of one word for a part of another...... 1.65 
Interference of associations.....................0. 1.47 
Doubling the wrongiletter....,..........5. 500 600020508 37 
LAC 1 LANA at her rer Aether hy ei nt ae 50.53 
Class 2. Errors of phonetics and order of letters: 
Spelling non-phonetic words by sound............. 26.02 
Partial or total ignorance of a word............... 7.08 i 
Incorrect hearing or seeing of a word.............. 4.42 
Non-doubling when required..................... 3-49 
Using double letters for single letters.............. 3.26 
One form of homonym mistaken for another....... 2.18 
Reversing the order of letters, as e forie.......... 1.17 
IASI EIORAONS 6 Sscdo ws ose hrs Uae Sg a Ne 1.10 
Use of one letter for another of the same form...... 74 
RN ss ferictc tannin Gai eeu Lrahatasaoutneaiaie, Saisiawe 49.46 


* Adapted from Book and Harter (1: 116). 


Spelling errors have been classified in another way, namely, 
motor errors, sensory errors, and errors of fact. Motor errors com- 
prise the omission of letters, the addition of letters, the transposition 
of letters, doubling the wrong letter, and substituting one letter for 
another. Sensory errors have been divided into two general groups: 
(1) the phonetic and (2) the confusional. The latter includes dou- 
bling and non-doubling. Spelling errors of fact include omission, 
addition, transposition, and substitution (8: 397). 
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Mendenhall (9) analyzed the errors of 100 pupils in spelling 2,300 
words selected one grade above the usual placement. He found that 
the most common errors were the substitution of one letter for an- 
other (48 per cent) and the omission of letters (37 per cent). Errors 
caused by confusion between two words were most frequent in 
Grade IT; the greatest difficulty in this grade occurred in the spelling 
of homonyms. Approximately one-half of the errors in the first six 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SPELLING ERRORS 
MADE BY PUPILS IN AN ENGLISH SCHOOL* 


Type of Error Per Cent 
Omission of letters: 
SUNSTES [oo Co ya ee ee Soe eae a ee een 28.0 
PMMA PARMA 5-5) aE epee aK Oe ee ah 8.6 
BN eee es Booher eae eein Meee 36.6 
Insertion of letters: 
HEISE MUIEND ors co cartes a iieyow Oo eee ws ee eee 29.9 
NM srs wy auh aiew da eon ey awe a8 3-5 
SLs asapacedeneeocssewne aio aeeeanD 33-4 
Miscellaneous: 
GONTMSION Ol -WOWEIS: © 65.3 .G ie sie de dns ee eiewnles en 11.7 
ASA ERRIOR GOONS os oes SS ee oe eae sea eae 10.5 
(Oisrer males ss ack oe saeco el eee ee eee 7.8 
PUMA oe nie So ere nup iy eee ron ea ene 30.0 


* Adapted from Gill (3: 314). 


grades were phonetic in character. Gill gives a distribution of errors 
for pupils in an English school, which is shown in Table IT. 
Another practical study of spelling difficulty was made by the 
teachers of Richmond, Indiana, as reported by Davis (2). They dis- 
covered the common causes were (1) lack of a systematic method in 
learning to spell, (2) poor writing, (3) faulty pronunciation, (4) lack 
of interest in spelling, and (5) failure to associate the sounds of let- 
ters with the spelling of words. Other errors occurred because the 
pupils did not have enough time for study, because they were dis- 
couraged over their poor showing in weekly tests, and because they 
had speech defects. 
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REMEDIAL TEACHING IN SPELLING 


REMEDIAL WORK IN SPELLING 


The Richmond teachers went farther in their program (2). After 
discovering the causes of difficulty, they outlined a plan of remedial 
instruction in line with each cause. The plan stresses the necessity of 
individualization of instruction, since the number of cases exhibiting 
a given difficulty will be small and few pupils will require the same 
kinds of training. The needs are distinctive, and the teaching should 


be individual as well. 


Connecting typical causes of disability with proposals for their 
remedy gave the results shown in the following outline. This outline 


is an extension of Davis’ study. 


I. 


NS 


Has not mastered the steps in learning to spell a word. 
a) Teach steps in method until the pupil can follow them. 
b) Study each difficult word with the pupil. 


. Writes poorly. 


a) Practice the most difficult words many times. 
b) Practice on words that contain writing difficulties. 
c) Diagnose the writing difficulties and improve method. 


. Cannot pronounce the words. 


a) Pronounce the words in advance of study for the pupil. 
b) Teach him how to pronounce words for himself. 


. Has bad attitude toward spelling—not interested. 


a) Supervise study until correct habits are formed. 

b) Show the worth of knowing how to spell correctly. 
c) Develop competition with pupil’s past record. 

d) Give prizes, honors, or awards. 

e) Display the best work of the class. 

f) Motivate in other ways as the case requires. 


. Does not associate sounds with spelling. 


a) Teach phonetics. 

b) Let pupil listen carefully to pronunciations. 

c) Teach pupil to divide words into sound elements. 

d) Have pupil say words again and again to hear sounds. 


e) Let the pupil hear his own voice on dictaphone or phonograph. 
. Needs more time than can be given in the regular class. 


a) Relieve pupil from other work to study spelling. 
b) Set aside special time to help him in spelling. 
c) Let another pupil help him. 


d) Use an individual plan so that the pupil may work at his own rate. 
. Is discouraged on account of own past record. 


a) Assign shorter lessons. 
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b) Assign easier words until a good start has been made. 
c) Help him until he succeeds. 
d) Supply motive for faster and better work. 
. Has speech defect. 
a) Labor to eliminate the defect. 
b) Have pupil listen carefully to pronunciation. 
c) Have him visualize the words before writing them. 
d) Put special emphasis on the teaching of difficult parts. 
. Transposes letters. 
a) Study words carefully, noting the forms. 
b) Underline the difficult parts of words. 
c) Teach pupil to spell by sv!lables. 
d) Give plenty of practice in proofreading. 
. Copies words incorrectly when studying. 
a) Check the pupil’s work as he studies. 
b) Teach him to proofread his own work. 
c) See that his vision is normal. 
. Cannot retain spellings for any length of time. 
a) Teach meaning and use of words. 
b) Encourage wide reading of interesting material. 
c) Provide for relearning aid reviews. 
d) Make extensive use of visual aids in teaching. 
. Has poor hearing. 
a) Give the child a favorable place in the classroom. 
b) Stress visual, oral, and motor study. 
c) Have the defect remedied, if possible. 
. Has poor vision. 
a) Give the child a favorable place to work. 
b) Rely on kinaesthetic and auditory impressions. 
c) Write large enough so that the child can see clearly. 
d) Have the defect remedied, if possible. 
. Writes slowly. 
a) Give training in more rapid writing. 
b) Dictate at a slower rate. 
c) Let the child work independently at his own rate. 





Many writers on remedial teaching point out the wisdom of test- 
ing the regular method from time to time to determine whether it is 
satisfactory. They advise (1) presenting the words in as many ways 
as practicable; (2) motivation of study; (3) the use of flash cards, 
progress charts, and contests; (4) the cultivation of the dictionary 
habit; (5) the employment of rules where these will function; and 
(6) the use of a sound basic method. This recommendation is the 
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same as saying that procedures found successful in original teaching 
will also work in remedial teaching. In the latter case the method is 
usually individualized. 

Wasteful and inhibitory procedures should be eliminated. The 
practice of requiring every child to study every word with equal 
emphasis should be abandoned. Home study is probably a waste of 
time unless the child does it voluntarily. The mechanical rewriting 
of words from copy does not supply the type of practice that is sure 
to result in learning. Saying the letters of words over and over, or in 
fact any type of unvaried study, is not likely to advance spelling 
ability at a normal rate. 

Hilderbrant (5) states that teachers now and then find a good 
reader who cannot spell, generally a person whose perception is ac- 
curate enough for learning reading but not concise enough for learn- 
ing spelling. However, giving good readers specific training in spell- 
ing will almost always produce good spellers. Their ability in reading 
then tends to conserve their ability in spelling. A pupil who can be- 
come a good reader can also become a good speller. 

When a word list seems too hard for a given class of pupils, two 
lines of action are open. First, the teacher may concentrate on the 
improvement of the teaching method. It is a good idea first to try 
such concentration, for it is not probable that the grading of words 
can be reduced to so nice a scale as the grading of algebra. It is not 
absolutely necessary that the pupils master one word form before 
taking up the study of another. There seems no good reason why 
children should not be able to master the spelling of a word whenever 
they can master its meaning. Second, the teacher may drop down to 
a list a grade or two below the list in use in order to reduce difficulty. 
This change has been advised as the remedy when the regular grade 
list is not being well learned. For example, Rohan (10) tested a class 
of pupils in Grade VI with these results: five had eighth-grade abil- 
ity; six, seventh-grade ability; ten, sixth-grade ability; three, fifth- 
grade ability; and six, fourth-grade ability. He started the work 
with each small group on the level where it belonged as shown by 
the test. The pupils exhibiting fourth-grade ability did not succeed 
with their words; consequently, he dropped them back to the second- 
grade list. By the end of the year all the retarded pupils had finished 
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the sixth-grade work. The plan which succeeded in this case was to 
start the pupils right and permit them to work at their own rates. 


SUMMARY 


The lesson taught by diagnosis is that the chief task is to discover 
the method by which each pupil can learn to spell most easily and 
with the least danger of interference of association. At the same time, 
all influences which tend to retard the learning process should be re- 
moved, and influences which facilitate learning should be introduced. 
The solution in the case of special disability is almost wholly an indi- 
vidual problem, but a good method does not require an absolute 
single technique for all. It also preserves freedom for individual dif- 
ferences. 
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THE OPTIMUM ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT OF 
ITEMS IN A DIAGNOSTIC TEST 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 


MABEL J. HAWKINSON 
Cokato Public Schools, Cokato, Minnesota 


In the report’ of a study of the reliability of diagnosis of difficul- 
ties in the multiplication of fractions, it was demonstrated that an 
individual diagnosis based on the results of a diagnostic test contain- 
ing single examples of given types is likely to be invalid and unreli- 
able. This fact was shown by analyzing the work of pupils on a test 
containing four examples of each of six different types arranged in 
random order. Data were presented indicating how many of the 
four examples of each type were worked incorrectly and to what ex- 
tent the nature of the errors was the same from example to example. 
In many cases only one example of the four was solved incorrectly, 
while in a considerable number errors were made in all four exam- 
ples. The conclusion was reached that tests used for individual diag- 
nosis should include at least three, preferably four, examples of each 
type. When all four examples are solved incorrectly, a fairly reliable 
diagnosis can be made, since in that case, the investigation showed, 
there is likely to be a highly persistent type of error found in all ex- 
amples. It was also shown that, in addition to these constant errors, 
many errors that vary from example to example of a single type will 
likely occur—a fact which complicates the problem of diagnosis. 
The large number of cases in which only one or two examples of the 
four of a particular type were solved incorrectly shows that many 
chance errors are made. 

The question may be raised: What should be the format of a 
diagnostic test? What is the best method of arranging the examples 


t Leo J. Brueckner and Mary Elwell, “Reliability of Diagnosis of Error in Multi- 
plication of Fractions,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (November, 1932), 
175-85. 
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to be used in the exercise? In the first study, the results of which 
were briefly discussed in the preceding paragraph, the test exercises 
that were used consisted of four examples of each of six different 
types, twenty-four examples in all, arranged in a random order. Not 
more than one example of each type occurred in a line or in a row. 
This plan of arranging the examples complicated the scoring of the 
tests. Stencils had to be used in order that the four examples of one 
type would be exposed at a time. 

The assumption underlying this random arrangement of test 
items was that pupils would tend to recognize examples of similar 
types if such examples were arranged according to type by rows or 
lines and would therefore attempt-to solve them in similar ways or 
would make the same errors in incorrect solutions. The present study 
was undertaken to determine the validity of this assumption. More 
briefly stated, the problem was to compare the number and the na- 
ture of the errors made by pupils on two types of tests, one in which 
the four examples of the same type were in one line, from left to 
right across the page, and another test in which the examples of the 
same type were arranged in a random order. It is obvious that a test 
in which all examples of a given type appear in a single row on a page 
is easier to score and to analyze than a test in which the teacher 
must search out types and then analyze the work. If the teacher can 
see at a glance that three or four of the four examples of a given type 
are solved incorrectly, diagnosis is clearly facilitated. However, it is 
evident that, if pupils’ scores on the two formats are quite different, 
the structure of the test is an important factor. If the structure does 
not turn out to be a crucial element in diagnosis, it is apparent that 
the format which facilitates scoring and diagnosis should be used. 

The procedure used to study this problem was simple. Six differ- 
ent types of examples in the subtraction of fractions, each varying 
from the other in the skills involved and all of marked difficulty for 
fifth-grade pupils, were selected. Following are illustrative examples 
of each type, together with an analysis of the skills involved in each. 


Type A. 24 Mixed number subtracted from mixed number. Related 

—2 5 fraction. One given denominator is the common denomina- 
tor. The remainder is a fraction. Reduction. Zero diffi- 
culty. 
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Type B. 6} Mixed number subtracted from mixed number. Unrelated. 

—2%3 The common denominator is the product of the given de- 
nominators. The remainder is a mixed number. Borrowing. 
No reduction. 





Type C. 6 Mixed number subtracted from mixed number. Similar de- 
%  nominators. Borrowing. The remainder is a mixed number. 
No reduction. 





Type D. I Fraction subtracted from 1. The remainder is a proper frac- 
— 4 tion. Borrowing. No reduction. 





Type E. 5$ Similar denominators. Fractions equal. The remainder is a 
— # whole number. Zero difficulty. 


Type F. 4 Mixed number subtracted from whole number. Borrowing. 
—2} The remainder is a mixed number. No reduction. 


Two tests were constructed, each containing four examples of 
each of the six types. Both tests contained exactly the same exam- 
ples. In Test A the examples of each type appeared together in one 
line. In Test B the examples were arranged in a random order, no 
two examples of the same type appearing in the same row. These 
tests were then given to typical sixth-grade classes who had just 
completed the work in subtraction of fractions. In approximately 
half the cases, 221 in all, Test A was given first, then Test B. The 
order was reversed in the other half, 224 cases in all. The tests were 
given at intervals of a week or less, in some cases after a day. In the 
interval the pupils received no instruction in subtraction of fractions. 
The pupils were allowed as much time as they needed to complete 
the work. 

Table I contains the composite results for all classes regardless of 
the order in which the tests were given. The data in this table indi- 
cate that the format of the test is apparently not a factor affecting 
the difficulty of the test as measured by the number of errors made 
by the pupils. On Test A, in which all examples of each type were in 
one line, there were only eight more errors than on Test B, in which 
there was a random arrangement. The difference between the means 
was only .o2 of an example, which is obviously not important. The 
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correlation between the numbers of incorrect examples in Tests A 
and B was .77+.031. 

As already explained, the order of giving the two tests was ro- 
tated so that in approximately half the cases Test A was given first 
and in the other half Test B was given first. Table II shows the rela- 
tion of the order in which the tests were given to the total numbers 
of errors that were made on all types combined. These data show 
clearly that the number of errors in the first test was considerably 
larger than the number of errors in the second test irrespective of 
which form of the test was given first. This result may be ascribed 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF ERRORS MADE BY 445 SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS 
ON TESTS A AND B IN SUBTRACTION 

















NUMBER OF ERRORS 
STANDARD 
TEST 
DEVIATION 
Total Average 
Test A (examples of a single type on a line)...... 2,345 5.27 5.94 
Test B (examples in mixed order).............. 2,353 5.29 5.79 
SUNOS eae aw hoes binia Naess ons 8 SOE AS shen 














in large part to practice effect, since there was no teaching in the 
interval between the tests. The pupils in Group I made 259 fewer 
errors on Test B when given second than on Test A when given first. 
This reduction is 22.9 per cent of the total number of errors on Test 
A. The pupils in Group II made 267 fewer errors on Test A when 
given second than on Test B when given first. This reduction is 
18.0 per cent of all the errors on Test B. The difference between the 
average numbers of errofs on the first and the second tests was prac- 
tically the same fer both groups, namely, 1.2 errors. The decrease 
may be ascribed to the practice effect of repeating the work on iden- 
tical examples, although the order of arrangement of the examples 
was not the same in the two tests. On both tests the pupils in Group 
II made more errors than did the pupils in Group I, although the 
relative improvement between the two tests was practically the 
same for both groups (in spite of the fact that the order of the tests 
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was reversed in the two groups). The results for Test A were similar 
for both groups: Group I made an average of 5.1 errors on Test A 
(given first), while Group II made an average of 5.4 errors on Test A 
(given second). On Test B the pupils in Group I made an average of 
2.7 fewer errors than the pupils in Group II. The question may be 
raised: What would have been the results in Group II if Test A had 
been given first instead of Test B? The results secured in Group I 
indicate that the difference between the scores on the two tests would 


TABLE II 


DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF ERRORS AS RELATED 
TO THE ORDER OF GIVING THE TESTS 




















NUMBER OF ERRORS 
Total Average 
Group I (221 pupils): 
Test A given first........... 1,129 eS 
Test B given second......... 870 3-9 
Difference (A—B)......... 250 1.2 
Group II (224 pupils): 
Test B given first........... 1,483 6.6 
Test A given second......... 1,216 5.4 
Difference (B—A)......... 267 1.2 











probably have been in the same direction as those in Group I, and it 
is likely that on the average Group II would have made more errors 
on Test A than were made by Group I. In the case of these two 
groups whatever differences there are between the results for the 
two tests are practically obviated when the data for both groups are 
consolidated. 

It may be of interest to analyze the work done by pupils in the 
two tests on the several examples of each type. Table III contains 
a comparison of the number of pupils who solved each example of 
each of the six types incorrectly on Tests A and B, regardless of the 
order in which the tests were given. It will be recalled that the ex- 
amples of a given type all contained the same skills but different 
numbers; however, all numbers used were small. Table III in most 











TABLE III 
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instances reveals practically the same consistency for individual ex- 
amples as was found for all items combined, although there are 
minor differences from type to type. For instance, Example 1 of 
Type A was solved incorrectly by 104 pupils in Test A (with exam- 
ples of a single type on a line) and by 120 pupils in Test B (with ex- 











VARIATIONS IN THE NUMBER OF ERRORS ON IDENTICAL EXAMPLES OF EACH 
TYPE IN TEST A (WITH EXAMPLES OF A SINGLE TYPE ON A LINE) 
AND IN TEST B (WITH EXAMPLES IN MIXED ORDER) 

































































on Test A, although the differences are slight. The reverse is true 
for Type D. In the case of the other types there is no consistent 
trend. The percentages of error on Types C, D, and F are slightly 
greater for Test A than for Test B, while on Types A, B, and E the 
percentages of error are slightly greater for Test B than for Test A. 
In all cases the differences are small. On the basis of consolidated 


NUMBER OF ERRORS ERRORS ON 
ON EXAMPLE EXAMPLES I-4 
Test Total Percentage of 
. ‘ ‘ i Wass Number of 
ber Errors on 
Entire Test 
Type A: 
LS Oe ET nT eee peer 104 | 84 | 113 | 82] 383 16.3 
MED CS reine a Gees oma 120 | 109 | 139 | 98 | 466 19.8 
Type B: 
BR lo cantante ohis Sawaal 126 | 102 | 107 92 427 18.2 
BREE ON 6 ca eus ase oweean see 128 | 119 | 116 | 90] 453 19.3 
Type C 
BEARS otic AS ance sama omer 89 | 111 | tor} 95] 3096 16.9 
BE oo SSSSas te tes waar ase 95 79 | 80] 93] 347 14.7 
Type D: 
OL SE aay tana eee a 07 | 97 | 97] 106] 307 16.9 
REED pote snus esi wacnwwe wa wah 89 78} 95 | 83] 345 14.7 
Type E: 
BUMEMAS fo oewanssi.cneeeer tenn o7 | 87 1 861° 871 357 15.2 
MEMES yoo sw syns noe nein om So iRirare 97 | 89] 83] 92] 361 15.6 
Type F: 
Bes ec wea ein ae on I0oo | gt | 100] 94] 385 16.5 
BOE cig oe lime ance Hts 85 | 90] ror | 100 | 376 15.9 
amples in random order). It is worth pointing out that all four ex- 
amples of Type A were solved incorrectly more often on Test B than 
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results, all types were of approximately the same degree of diffi- 
culty, although some examples were more difficult than others. 

The results given, together with those of the earlier study, justify 
the recommendations that diagnostic tests suitable for individual 
diagnosis should consist of at least four examples of each type and 
that the examples of each type, because of the greater ease in scoring 
and analysis, should be arranged together in one row. The number 
of errors made by the pupils will be approximately as great in such a 
test as in a test in which the examples are arranged in a random 
order. When such a test is given, the teacher may, without further 
analysis, direct the pupils who missed only one or two of the four 
examples to correct their errors at once. Pupils who make errors on 
three or four examples should be considered as a group, and their 
work should be analyzed to locate persistent faults. Remedial work 
can then be efficiently planned. These recommendations should be 
checked by giving similar tests of other processes. The tests should 
also be given during the time the pupils are learning the process, not 
at the end of an extended period of study as was done in this investi- 
gation. Conceivably, a somewhat different set of specifications 
would be developed for diagnostic tests to be given while the pupil is 
learning a process. It is also apparent that a much more detailed 
series of such tests is needed than is now available, since a single 
diagnostic test consisting of four examples of each of the fifty-five 
types of examples in subtraction of fractions would obviously be too 
long and too cumbersome to administer. 














THE VOCABULARY OF CHILDREN’S LETTERS 
WRITTEN IN LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


JAMES A. FITZGERALD 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 

The findings of many investigations of adult writing have been 
published in the educational yearbooks and magazines. Lists of 
words used in themes, lists of words spoken by young children, and 
the reading word lists of both children and adults are well known to 
educators everywhere. Although considerable research on the vo- 
cabulary of children’s letters has been done under the direction of 
such men as Ashbaugh, Breed, French, Horn, and McKee, no exten- 
sive word list of the vocabulary used by children in letters written 
in life outside the school has been published. Such a list should be 
useful to children, teachers, supervisors, and curriculum specialists. 
The writer made an investigation’ two main purposes of which were 
to present the vocabulary used and to indicate the spelling errors 
made by children in letters written in life outside the schools. 


THE COLLECTION OF LETTERS 


Elementary-school children of several hundred city and rural 
school systems in ten states were asked for letters which they had 
received through the mail from their young friends and relatives, 
children like themselves, and which had been written in life outside 
the school. A total of 3,184 personal letters written in life-situations 
by children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were used as the 
data for this study. These letters were written in forty-one states 
of the United States, and most of them were dated in 1929 and 1930. 
Sixth-grade children had written 1,243 of the letters; fifth-grade 
children, 1,199; and fourth-grade children, 742. Nine hundred and 
fifteen of the letters were written by boys and 2,269 by girls. Chil- 
dren who attended town and city schools wrote 2,035 of the letters, 
and 1,149 were written by children who attended rural schools. 

t James A. Fitzgerald, “The Vocabulary, Spelling Errors, and Situations of Fourth, 


Fifth, and Sixth Grade Children’s Letters Written in Life outside the School.” Un- 
published Doctor’s thesis, University of Iowa, 1931. 
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THE WORD LIST 


In the 3,184 personal letters comprising 461,321 running words, 
7,340 different-words found in Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary and 145 expressions not found in this dictionary occurred. In the 
742 letters written by fourth-grade children, comprising 87,690 
running words, 3,327 different wordg;were found. In the 1,199 per- 
sonal letters written by fifth-grade children, comprising 168,188 
running words, 4,705 different words were found. In the 1,243 
letters written by sixth-grade children, comprising 205,029 running 
words, 5,575 different words were found. The frequencies of use and 
of error of each word for each grade were recorded. Space will not 
permit the presentation of these three grade lists or the complete 
composite list for the three grades in this article. The 2,106 words 
occurring eight or more times are presented in Table I. 

This list is the central core of the vocabulary which elementary- 
school children use in letters written in life outside the school. Al- 
though these words were found in the letters of fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade children, the overlapping in their use indicates their im- 
portance for other grades as well. Of the 2,106 words presented, 
approximately 2,000 were used in letters of all three grades. All ex- 
cept 6 of the words were used in sixth-grade letters; all except 21 
were used in fifth-grade letters; and all except 99 were used in 
fourth-grade letters. These 2,106 words and their repetitions make 
up approximately 97 per cent of the running words which the chil- 
dren used in the letters of this investigation. Consequently, this 
list should assist curriculum-makers in selecting words for spelling. 
The frequency of occurrence in children’s letters written in life- 
situations is an important factor, not only in the selection of words, 
but also in the grade placement of words. The frequency of error 
indicated in this list gives a cue to the need for aggressive teaching of 
many of these words. Furthermore, the index of difficulty, which 
can be secured by dividing the frequency of use by the frequency of 
error, should be helpful in the selection of words for review. With 
these data concerning the use and the difficulty of children’s vocabu- 
laries, curriculum experts, supervisors, and teachers should be able 
to attack the problem of spelling more intelligently and persistently 
than heretofore. 
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TABLE I 


THE COMMONEST WORDS OCCURRING IN 3,184 LETTERS WRITTEN IN 
LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL BY FOURTH-, FIFTH-, AND 
SIXTH-GRADE CHILDREN 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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LEGAL PROBLEMS OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES? 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
Ohio State University 


Litigation involving normal schools has reached the courts of last 
resort in several states. Some of the cases thus decided throw light 
on the history of education. Some of them also show apparently in- 
credible ignorance of the elementary principles of law on the part of 
the school authorities and point to the need of a systematic study of 
school law as one of the important elements in the preparation of 
teachers and administrative officers of schools. The decisions dis- 
cussed in this article fall under two main headings: (1) those con- 
cerned with the location, corporate status, and suability of the insti- 
tution and (2) those dealing with personnel relationships, involving 
the status and the rights of teachers and students. 


LOCATION OF THE INSTITUTION 


An act of the Illinois legislature of 1869 authorized cities and 
towns in southern Illinois to issue bonds in aid of the Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University. The location of that institution, by the 
charter, was dependent on the aid and the inducements which might 
be offered by the different localities. The city of Carbondale voted a 
$100,000 bond issue in aid of the institution in order to secure its 
establishment in that city. Later the authorities of the city sought 
to enjoin the collection of taxes levied to pay interest on the bonds, 
alleging that the whole procedure was unconstitutional. The Illinois 
constitution of 1848 limited the municipal power of taxation to “‘cor- 
porate purposes” only. The same limitation was continued in the 
constitution of 1870. The municipal authorities strongly urged that 
the expenditure of funds in aid of a state institution could not be a 

t The preparation of this article was made possible by a special grant from the 


Carnegie Corporation of New York, through the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, to Purdue University. 
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“corporate purpose” of a municipality. The Illinois Supreme Court, 
with three justices dissenting, held that the acts were not unconsti- 
tutional and then proceeded to reprimand the Carbondale city au- 
thorities, saying: 

The disreputable feature of the case is that the same authority doing all of 
these acts, and whose city has received the benefit of them, now seeks to re- 
pudiate them. There is no rule of law, equity, justice, or morals compelling this 
and we cannot sanction it. 

The court also took occasion to issue some homely advice with re- 
gard to the policy of selling the location of state institutions to the 
highest bidder among rival cities. In the judgment of the court, such 
legislation as the act of 1869 was “not calculated to advance the 
credit and renown of the state’ and was “unwise and impolitic, 
often resulting disastrously to the best interests of the state.” Said 
the court: 

It should be the paramount object in locating public institutions, to place 
them where the interests of the state demand them, and not to promote indi- 
vidual interests, however strongly fortified by money or representation. By the 
power of money, the very place least fitted may become the chosen spot, whilst 
those having every required advantage are overlooked. It gives occasion to 


bargaining and corruption..... It is humiliating to our state pride that resort 
should be had to such means. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 

Section 184 of the state constitution of Kentucky provides that 
no sum shall be raised for education other than for education in the 
common schools until the question of taxation is submitted to the 
voters. This law is followed by a proviso which seems to exempt the 
Agricultural College (now the University of Kentucky) and the 
normal school for negroes. Chapter 102 of the Acts of 1906 estab- 
lished a system of state normal schools for white students, created a 
board of regents to govern these institutions, and appropriated 
$50,000 to the board. The validity of this appropriation was con- 
tested in the courts on the ground that it was in conflict with the 
section of the constitution just described. The Supreme Court of 
Kentucky decided that the normal schools are institutions for which 
the legislature may make appropriations without a vote of the peo- 


t Burr v. Carbondale, 76 Ill. 455 (1875). 
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ple and therefore that the $50,000 appropriation was not uncon- 
stitutional.* 


CORPORATE STATUS AND SUABILITY 


In Iowa an act of 1849 divided the state into three normal-school 
districts, one of which was served by a normal school at Oskaloosa. 
Other normal schools were to be located at Andrew and Mt. Pleasant. 
Each institution was to have a board of trustees appointed by the 
trustees of the state university. From the university fund $500 was 
annually appropriated to each institution “to be expended in paying 
teachers, purchasing books, maps, charts, globes, chemical and 
philosophical apparatus, and mathematical instruments,” provided 
that the “friends of education” should furnish not less than $500 for 
the purpose of erecting buildings. After the erection of the building 
at Oskaloosa, one of the builders carried to the Supreme Court an 
action to recover. the price of work and materials furnished. The 
court held that the board of trustees was not a corporation and had 
no power to be sued in its own name. The board was a mere associa- 
tion, and the plaintiff’s only remedy would be against its officers or 
members individually. With regard to the liability of these indi- 
viduals the court made no decision. The court also intimated that 
the board was an agency of the state and that the plaintiff’s proper 
appeal would be to the legislature rather than to the courts.” 

A similar case occurred more than a half-century later in Kansas, 
when a contractor sued the State Board of Administration for a bal- 
ance alleged to be due on his contract for the construction of a build- 
ing at the State Normal School at Emporia. It was held that the 
action was not maintainable because the State Board of Administra- 
tion was not a corporation and had no general power to be sued for a 
money judgment. The plaintiff’s only recourse would be against the 
fund appropriated by the legislature for the building. 

Likewise, the Louisiana State Normal College at Natchitoches has 
twice been held not to be a corporation suable in its own name. When 
a workman was killed in a fall while painting a smokestack at the 

* Marsee v. Hager, 125 Ky. 445, 101 S.W. 882 (1907). 

2 Drake v. Oskaloosa Normal School, 11 Iowa 54 (1860). 


3 Heman Construction Company v. Capper et al. as State Board of Administration, 
105 Kan. 291, 182 Pac. 386 (1919). 
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college and his widow sued the college under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the Supreme Court of Louisiana pointed out that, al- 
though the college had been created as a corporation by Act 73 of 
1892, its corporate existence had been terminated by Article 12 of 
the Constitution of 1921 and Act 100 of 1922, placing it under the 
exclusive control of the State Board of Education. It was there- 
fore not suable in its own name and a plea to that effect was a com- 
plete defense.” 

When the president of the same institution expelled a student and 
the student sued for a writ of mandamus to compel his reinstate- 
ment, the court indicated that mandamus does not lie against a 
mere agent and that the president is no more than an employee and 
agent of the State Board of Education. The student must exhaust 
his recourse before the proper school authorities before seeking a 
remedy in the courts.” 


APPOINTMENT AND DISCHARGE OF TEACHERS 


The appointment and discharge of teachers have furnished in- 
stances of litigation. Thirty years ago the Board of Trustees of the 
State Normal School at Cheney, Washington, re-employed two 
teachers for the ensuing academic year. When notified of this fact 
by the secretary, the teachers expressed pleasure. During the sum- 
mer a new principal was employed. He had conferences with both 
teachers at his own request for the purpose of discussing the work of 
the ensuing year. To one, Miss MacKenzie, he suggested that she 
assume duties in the training department, presumably in addition to 
her work in the kindergarten department. She expressed doubt as 
to her ability to execute both assignments but made no refusal of 
any positive assignment, and the matter was left for her to “think 
over.” To the other, Mrs. Turner, he outlined certain methods for 
adoption in the training department, of which she expressed neither 
approval nor disapproval. Later conceiving the idea that these teach- 
ers would not work harmoniously with him, the principal prevailed 
upon the board to pass resolutions abolishing the kindergarten de- 


t Harris v. Louisiana State Normal College, 134 So. 308 (1931). 
2 State ex rel. Dodd v. Tison, 175 La. 235, 143 So. 59 (1932). 
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partment and dispensing with the services of both teachers. After 
having made reasonable efforts throughout the year to secure em- 
ployment elsewhere without success, Miss MacKenzie acquired 
Mrs. Turner’s right of action and sued the board for the full salary 
originally contracted for. She recovered the full amount because the 
board’s action was an obvious case of breach of contract.* 

The State Normal School at Peru, Nebraska, furnishes a recent 
case of unlawful dismissal of a member of the faculty. The head of 
the department of English received a letter of discharge from the 
president of the Board of Education for Normal Schools shortly 
after the teacher had been regularly employed for the following year. 
It developed that the letter of dismissal was not the result of any 
vote of the board. Nevertheless, the position was filled by another 
appointment, whereupon the aggrieved department head brought an 
action in guo warranio to test the force of his dismissal and the right 
of his successor. The writ of quo warranto is ordinarily issued only to 
test the rights of a public officer. Since it is well known that teachers 
are employees under contract and not public officers in the technical 
sense, the board argued that the writ should not issue in this case. 
The Supreme Court of Nebraska brushed aside this argument and 
gave an eloquent description of the public responsibility of the teach- 
er in the following words: 

When a position based upon a provision of law carries with it continuing 
duties of public concern which involve some exercise of the sovereign power in 
their proper performance, the position may be said to be an office public in 
character... << The teacher has a special place, by the nature of things in the 
governmental system, so far as it provides for education. He is appointed and 
paid by the state. His place—we may well say his office—is created by the state, 
because only through him can its free education be transmitted. Nor is he a 
mere conduit. Quite the contrary. For education cannot be poured out to peo- 
ple like water from a pitcher. It must be carried to them in such a way as to 
engage their interest and reach their understanding—a labor involving knowl- 
edge of method, exercise of authority, and wide use of discretion. A teacher 
must prescribe courses, establish discipline, convince, lead. In the due perform- 
ance of his duty he not only engages in a work of public concern, but wields 
a portion of sovereign power.? 


t MacKenzie v. State, 32 Wash. 657, 73 Pac. 889 (1903). 
2 Eason v. Majors, 111 Neb. 288, 196 N.W. 133, 30 A.L.R. 1419 (1923). 
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An earlier case’ involved the dismissal of a professor by the Board 
of Regents of the Milwaukee Normal School. The Revised Statutes 
of Wisconsin (section 404, subdivision 3) gave the Board of Normal 
School Regents power to remove at pleasure any professor, teacher, 
or other employee of any of the normal schools. In April the board 
summarily removed a professor. Thereafter the professor sought to 
recover his salary for the remainder of the year covered by his con- 
tract. He lost his case on the familiar ground that the relevant 
statute was part of the contract and left him no cause of action. The 
plaintiff did not allege any abuse of discretion on the part of the 
board nor any malicious or improper motive. The board did not 
question the competency, ability, and moral character of the plain- 
tiff but alleged that he had ‘‘become embroiled in a contention be- 
tween the president and the professors and students” in such a way 
as to reduce his usefulness in the institution and cause the board to 
deem his removal advisable. The court remarked that removal in 
this ‘quiet way” was better for the teacher and for the school than 
would have been a trial before the board of regents involving the 
filing of charges and the proof thereof. It may be doubted whether 
there is any merit in surreptitiousness connected with the discharge 
of a professor before the expiration of his term of service. 


RIGHTS OF STUDENTS 


There have been numerous cases concerning the rights of stu- 
dents. These seem to fall into three groups revolving about the sub- 
jects of (1) discipline within the institution, (2) expulsion for infrac- 
tions of discipline, and (3) expulsion for deficiency in scholarship. 

Discipline——The Southeast Missouri State Teachers College at 
Cape Girardeau furnished a case concerning discipline. The presi- 
dent evicted a summer-school student from the men’s dormitory as a 
means of subduing prolonged and outrageous disorder in the build- 
ing. The conduct of the residents of the dormitory was such that 
for several nights in succession persons residing in the vicinity of the 
campus were unable to sleep. As a last resort, the president of the 
college felt compelled to announce that he would evict from the dor- 


t Gillan v. Board of Regents of Milwaukee Normal School, 88 Wis. 7, 58 N.W. 1042, 
24 L.R.A. 336 (18094). 
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mitory any student who refused to sign within a specified time a 
pledge of good conduct. One student who refused to allow his name 
to appear on the pledge was accordingly evicted by an officer of the 
law but without violence. He was allowed to return and remove his 
personal possessions and was permitted to take the final examina- 
tions and receive credit for his academic work. Nevertheless, he 
sued the president for damages for the “unjustifiable humiliation” 
occasioned by the episode. The Supreme Court of Missouri, in de- 
nying recovery, remarked that a resident of a college dormitory has 
not the legal rights of a tenant nor even those of an ordinary lodger 
but that he impliedly agrees to conform to all reasonable rules of the 
institution and that he may be summarily evicted for a serious in- 
fraction thereof." 

Expulsion for disciplinary reasons.—The law is well established 
that institutional authorities have power to make reasonable rules 
and regulations governing the conduct of students under their juris- 
diction. The courts will not interfere with the enforcement of such 
rules except when there is evidence of malice, oppression, or bad 
faith on the part of the school authorities. However, expulsion of a 
student by arbitrary or capricious action is unlawful, and the remedy 
is a writ of mandamus to compel his reinstatement. An example oc- 
curred at the State Normal School at Peru, Nebraska, when a student 
who had previously been enrolled was refused readmission in the 
autumn of 1897. His application met all requirements, but the facul- 
ty refused it and wrote the following note to the student’s father. 





Your son , having applied for admission to the State Normal School, 

the faculty, after consideration of the interests of the school, deem it best to 
refuse the same. This action is taken without reference to his guilt or innocence 
in matters with which his name has been connected. 
Since the records showed no reason for refusal to allow the student 
to continue in school, the Supreme Court of Nebraska held that his 
dismissal was arbitrary and capricious and ordered that he be read- 
mitted by a writ of mandamus.” 

An earlier case in Missouri is a landmark in establishing the limits 
of the disciplinary authority of school officers. The Missouri Re- 


t Englehart v. Serena, 318 Mo. 263, 300 S.W. 268 (1927). 
2 Jackson v. State ex rel. Majors, 57 Neb. 183, 77 N.W. 662, 42 L.R.A. 792 (1898). 
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vised Statutes of 1879 (section 7166) permitted the faculty of a state 
normal school to suspend or expel students for “contumacy, in- 
subordination, or immoral conduct” provided they should have “‘the 
same right of appeal to the board of regents, as is provided in the 
case of a professor or teacher,” the action of the board being final. 
A rule of the board of State Normal School District No. 2 prohibited 
students from attending “‘parties, entertainments, or places of pub- 
lic amusement, except by permission.”’ Under this rule a sixteen- 
year-old girl student, who lived with her parents near the school, was 
expelled because she had, with her father’s consent, attended a party 
in the evening after she had returned home. The student immediate- 
ly sued for a writ of mandamus to compel her reinstatement, without 
appealing to the board of regents for a hearing. The Court of Ap- 
peals held that the writ should issue on the ground that the rule 
reached beyond the proper powers of the board and that consequent- 
ly an appeal to the board would not be a sufficient legal remedy. 
Thus, the student was heard in court without having previously de- 
manded a hearing from the regents. Counsel for the school argued 
that the rule was reasonable in the case of a state institution designed 
to receive students from a distance and necessarily taking them from 


under parental control, though admittedly unreasonable in the case 
of a public school where all pupils reside with their parents. He in- 
sisted that there could be no separate code of rules for students of 
the state institution who happened to reside with their parents. He 
said: 


Not only would it increase and greatly complicate the difficulties of control- 
ling non-residents, by according superior rights and privileges to those who 
happen to be residents of the community, but it would also place in the hands 
of the latter unlimited facilities for injuring the school without providing a 
means of redress. For a state institution to admit such a principle, would be to 
warm within its own bosom a viper which would ultimately sting it to death. 


Nevertheless, the court held that the school authorities cannot as- 
sume to govern the conduct of students who are under the parental 
eye and that the teacher stands in loco parentis only within the 
sphere of his duty as a teacher. Parents living at a distance may 
either place their children under the control of other persons or leave 
them free to control themselves, and the choice is for the discretion 
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of the parent. In private boarding schools the situation is different 
because the school stipulates the terms upon which it will accept 
pupils." 

In a much more recent case an eighteen-year-old girl student was 
expelled from the Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. The grounds for her expulsion were that she smoked 
cigarettes on the public streets, that, seated on the lap of a young 
man, she rode through the streets in an automobile, and that she 
proclaimed her defiance of the discipline of the school in the local 
public press. After the dean of women had informed the student 
that her conduct would not be tolerated and had received no explana- 
tion nor any indication that the advice would be heeded, the stu- 
dent’s application for readmission at the beginning of the ensuing 
term of school was denied. The student carried her case through the 
courts, one of her contentions being that she had been expelled with- 
out having had a proper hearing. The Supreme Court of Michigan 
held that the action of the dean of women in summoning her to a 
conference and fully apprising her of the situation constituted a suffi- 
cient hearing. The court further declared that the fact that the pro- 
fessors and the students at the state university were permitted to 
smoke was no argument against the reasonableness of the rule pro- 
hibiting smoking by students of the teachers’ college. Then lapsing 
into ungrammatical enthusiasm in laudation of the action of the 
dean of women, the court said: ‘Instead of condemning Mrs. Prid- 
dy, she should be commended for upholding some old-fashioned 
ideals of American womanhood.””? 

Exclusion for deficiency in scholarship.—Although the power of 
school authorities to expel students for serious infraction of disci- 
pline is unquestioned, the right of the faculty to deny readmission to 
students on account of low scholastic standing has often been ques- 
tioned. A student of the Cleveland Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which was a part of the public-school system of ihe city, was re- 
quested to withdraw at the end of the first semester on account of her 
low scholarship and alleged inadaptability for teaching. The Court 
of Common Pleas granted her an injunction restraining interference 

t State ex rel. Clark v. Osborne, 24 Mo. App. 309 (1887). 

2 Tanton v. McKenney, 226 Mich. 245, 197 N.W. 510, 33 A.L.R. 1175 (1924). 
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with her right to attend the school. The decision was on the ground 
that the school was a part of the regular public-school system and 
that the dismissal did not conform to section 4014 of the Revised 
Statutes of Ohio, which specified the procedure to be followed in ex- 
pulsion cases. The court indulged in a dictum which is of some in- 
terest: 

There is no right more sacred than the right to admission to the public schools 
of the state. Education is the bulwark of popular government. It is the Ark 
of the Covenant of our political faith. It is the hope of the nation. The duty of 
teaching and developing the youth is vested in the school authorities, and their 
discretion will not be interfered with by courts unless plainly abused. But the 
right to be educated in the schools belongs to the people and is vested in the law 
over which no board of education has the discretion to interfere or not according 
to its notions as to the future conduct of the pupil receiving instruction in the 
schools. The law granting that right is superior to the board of education, and 
superior to the courts. 

A somewhat similar case involved the State Normal School at 
San Jose, California. Thirty years ago California had five normal 
schools, each having a local board of trustees. There was also a 
joint board of trustees having power to prescribe uniform textbooks, 
courses of study, standards of graduation, and standards of admis- 
sion for all the normal schools. When the faculty of the school at 
San Jose denied readmission to a student on the ground that he was 
mentally incompetent to become a teacher, the student sought rein- 
statement by a writ of mandamus. The writ was granted by the 
California Supreme Court despite the fact that a rule of the local 
board of trustees directed the faculty to ‘drop any student who, by 
reason of poor scholarship, bad character, or evident unfitness for 
teaching, is disqualified to become a teacher.” The student showed 
that he had not been allowed to complete the course in practice 
teaching, although other students were sometimes allowed to repeat 
it once or even twice. He had no record of failure in any examina- 
tion. The faculty made no allegation of bad character or infraction 
of the disciplinary rules. It offered only its judgment that the stu- 
dent was mentally unqualified for teaching, unsupported by any evi- 
dence in the form of failure in any examination. The court held that 
under the circumstances the student was being deprived of a valu- 


* Brown v. Board of Education, 6 O.N.P. 411, 8 O.S. & C.P. 378 (1899). 
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able right which belonged to him by statute, and his reinstatement 
was ordered." 

The most recent case of this type is the Miami University case, in 
which a girl student was suspended from the School of Education at 
that institution because of repeated failure to reach the standard of 
scholarship required by the faculty. The Court of Common Pleas 
ordered her reinstatement, but this decision was reversed by the 
Court of Appeals. One of the principal grounds on which the opin- 
ion rests is the proposition that any institution of higher education 
has implied authority to establish and maintain standards of scholar- 
ship and to exclude students for failure to reach such standards. The 
case is differentiated from the Cleveland case because Miami Uni- 
versity is an institution of collegiate rank having a long history as 
such, while the Cleveland Normal School was merely a unit in the 
Cleveland system of public schools and made no pretense of being 
an institution of collegiate rank. The court held that the statutes 
applicable to the elementary and secondary schools of the state ob- 
viously do not apply to Miami University.” 

In this case it was argued on behalf of the student that a citizen 
and daughter of a taxpayer has a right to continue as a student in a 
state institution supported by public taxation as long as she violates 
no disciplinary rules. This argument means that there could be no 
expulsion or suspension of a student except for disciplinary reasons. 
It is an argument which can hardly be successfully maintained, but it 
leads to very interesting questions concerning the responsibility of 
the state to furnish suitable educational opportunities fitted to the 
needs of each of its citizens who is desirous of studying in an educa- 
tional institution and who is willing to comply with all reasonable 
disciplinary rules. 


t Miller v. Dailey, 136 Cal. 212, 68 Pac. 1029 (1902). 
2 West v. Miami University, 41 Ohio App. 367, 181 N.E. 144 (1932). 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. I° 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


The following references on public-school administration were 
published between November 1, 1932, and October ’31, 1933. The 
references were selected on the basis of comprehensiveness of treat- 
ment, practical value of the contribution, current interest in the 
problems considered, and factual support of conclusions. The list is 
necessarily restricted by limitations of space. 

The references are classified under eight phases of administration, 
namely, general administration, state school administration, city 
school administration, supervision, teaching staff, school finance, 
business management, and public relations. References under the 
first three classifications are included in this issue; references under 
the remaining five will be presented in the February number of this 
journal. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION? 


1. ALMACK, JoHN C. (Editor). Modern School Administration. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. x+382. 
Contains twelve chapters dealing with problems and progress in educational ad- 
ministration by twelve different authors and a biography of Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley whose services to public-school administration the volume is intended to com- 
memorate. 


2. Copy, Frank. “‘Citizens’ Conference Submits Policy To Safeguard Educa- 
tion,’”’ Nation’s Schools, XI (February, 1933), 53-54- 
Summary of recommendations of the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in 
Education concerning means of protecting the program of public education from 
injurious curtailments. 


t This list is one of the second cycle of twenty lists covering all major aspects of 
the field of education which is being published co-operatively in the Elementary School 
Journal and the School Review. The first cycle ended with the December, 1933, issues. 

2 See also Item 15 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1934, 
number of the School Review. 
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. Constructive Economy in Education. Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 

cation Association, Vol. XI, No. 3. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 57-90. 
A discussion of basic principles of economy in public-school administration. The 
discussion deals with the following economy factors: an efficient staff, the budg- 
et, the unit of administration, organization, supervision, the management of 
supplies, insurance, the protection of school funds, and teachers’ salaries and the 
teacher load. 


. Cooke, Dennis H. ‘“‘What Do Teachers Want in a Retirement System?” 
School Executives Magazine, LIL (November, 1932), 106-8. 
Reports the findings of a questionnaire dealing with twelve issues in teacher 
retirement submitted to ten thousand teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents. 


. Cooper, WiLL1AM Joun. Economy in Education. School Economy Series. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1933. Pp. 
vi+82. 

Indicates essential aspects of education which should not be lost sight of in 


school-budget economies and suggests possible ways of economizing without 
undue impairment of the school program. 


. Duprey, L. LELAND. The School and the Community. Harvard Studies in 

Education, Vol. XXII. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+176. 
A study of local control in the public schools of Massachusetts. Valuable as an 
interpretation and an explanation of the manner in which local public schools are 
administered and useful in identifying probiems to which attention must be 
directed in the improvement of public schools. 


. Educational Leadership. Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Super- 

intendence of the National Education Association. Washington: De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
1933. Pp. 528. 
Deals with the changes in the status of educational leadership in American 
public schools during the last decade, reviews the progress made toward the de- 
velopment of professional leadership in education, and considers the problems 
and possibilities of such leadership in the future. 


. Epwarps, Newton. The Courts and the Public Schools. Social Science 

Studies Directed by the Social Science Research Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, No. XXVIII. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. Pp. xvit+592. 
A comprehensive treatment of the legal basis of public education in the form 
of a review and interpretation of court decisions pertaining to such important 
factors as the relations of the state to the school corporation, business problems 
of school boards, the teacher, and the pupil. 
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9. ENGELHARDT, FRED. “‘Boards of Education Have a Place,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXIV (September, 1933), 30-35. 


A reply to the article of Charles H. Judd (Item 10 in this list) in which it is sug- 
gested that the board of education be abolished. 


. Jupp, Cuartes H. ‘‘The Place of the Board of Education,” Elementary 
School Journal, XX XIII (March, 1933), 497-501. 
A statement of the function of the board of education and a vigorous criticism of 
the policies of the Chicago school board. This article suggests that the board 
of education be abolished and that the management of the schools be left to the 
expert direction of the superintendent. 


. Meeting the Emergency in Education. Bulletin of the Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals, No. 46. Berwyn, Illinois: Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals of the National Education Association (H. V. 
Church, Executive Secretary), 1933. Pp. 32. 

A report of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, which in- 
cludes data on the present financial situation in the public schools and explains 
the program of this commission. 


. Norton, Joun K. ‘‘Functional Philosophy of Education Is the Adminis- 
trator’s Compass,” Nation’s Schools, XII (October, 1933), 11-13. 


A discussion of the importance of a clearly defined philosophy of education as a 
guiding principle in administrative procedure. 


. The School Board Member. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XI, No. 1. Washington: Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1933. Pp. 1-42. 

Describes the place of the school-board member in the national program of edu- 
cation and considers origin, development, and legal status of the school board. 


STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
. GROSSNICKLE, F. E. ‘‘Equalization of the Burden of Capital Outlay in a 
State’s Minimum Educational Program,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXVI (February, 1933), 449-56. 


A suggested plan for a state equalization program for capital outlay. 


. Kentucky STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaATION. Report of the Kentucky 
Educational Commission. Educational Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 8. Frankfort, 
Kentucky: State Department of Education, 1933. Pp. xxviii+324. 

A general treatment of the objectives to be achieved by the state in providing 
public education and a discussion of suitable plans for realizing these objectives. 


. LAWLER, EUGENE STALLCUP. A Technique for Computing the Amount of 
New Aid Required for State Equalization Programs. Teachers College Con- 
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tributions to Education, No. 547. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1932. Pp. viii+46. 

A study of the factors involved in the determination of the amount of state aid 
required for various types of equalization programs. A chart is worked out for 
recording data with economy of time and effort. 


. Mort, Paut R. ‘‘Why the School System Lacks Stability in Bad Times,” 
Nation’s Schools, XI (June, 1933), 21-24. 

Indicates the value of a state equalization program with respect to local tax 
relief and stability of financial support of schools. 


. Mort, Pavt R., assisted by the RESEARCH STAFF OF THE NATIONAL SuR- 
VEY OF SCHOOL FINANCE. State Support for Public Education. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1933. Pp. x+-406. 

An elaborate treatment of important phases of the problem of finance and sup- 
port of public education in the United States. 


. Perrin, H. Amprose. “The Administration of Equalization Funds in 
States Having Recent Administrative Legislation,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXIII (December, 1932), 286-92. 

A summary of the methods of administering equalization aid used in eight states 
and a critical consideration of the effects of the different plans and of the meth- 
ods of administering these plans. 


. ReEusser, W.C. ‘‘Sources of School Revenue,” School and Society, XXXVII 
(May 27, 1933), 665-72. 

A review of sources from which revenues for school purposes are derived and 
methods of distribution of state school funds. 


. Scumipt, ARTHUR W. The Development of a State’s Minimum Educational 
Program. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 508. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. vi+106. 

This study is an effort to establish a procedure for determining the state’s share 
in the support of the local school systems within its borders. 


. “School and City Current Expenses Compared, 1931.” Educational Re- 
search Service, Circular No. 9. 1933. Washington: Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1933. Pp. 11. 

Presents 1931 figures on expenses of 310 city governments and city school sys- 
tems, the cost per capita of population, and the percentage that school expense 
is of total city expense with schools included. 


. STRAYER, GEORGE Drayton. ‘“The Education of All Children,” Journal of 
the National Education Association, XXII (January, 1933), 29-30. 


A brief discussion of the need for equalization of educational opportunities and 
considerations underlying a state equalization policy. 
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24. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. Stimulation of Educational Undertakings. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 562. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii+-76. 

A study of school support in New York cities and villages under earmarked and 
non-earmarked state-subsidy plans. 


Crry ScHoot ADMINISTRATION! 


. Butscu, RusseEtt L. C. ‘‘Salaries of Teachers in Cities: 1922-23 to 1932- 
33, American School Board Journal, LXXXVII (November, 1933), 
20-22. 

Reveals trends in salaries of teachers in elementary schools, junior high schools, 
and senior high schools for the period studied. 


. Eetts, WALTER Crossy. ‘‘Appraising a City’s Educational Features,” 
Nation’s Schools, XI (March, 1933), 31-34. 
Describes a convenient method of indicating the comparative rank of cities with 
respect to several factors which measure educational burden, salaries, per capita 
costs, etc. 


. Salaries in City School Systems, 1932-33. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XI, No. 2. Washington: Research Division 
of the National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 43-56. 

A report of the findings of the regular biennial salary survey, which includes 
data for 1,910 cities and almost 400,000 school employees. 

. SPAIN, CHARLES L. “Keep ‘Frills—Save Money,” School Life, XVIII 
(March, 1933), 122. 

A brief statement of the economies realized by means of the platoon-school 
organization in Detroit. 

. VAN WESTRIENEN, Harotp J. ‘‘How To Proceed When a New School 
Superintendent Is Needed,”’ Nation’s Schools, XI (May, 1933), 29-30. 
Explains how one school board proceeds with the task of selecting a superin- 
tendent. 

. YEAGER, Wiitram A. ‘“‘How One State Employs and Pays Its School 
Superintendents,” Nation’s Schools, XII (August, 1933), 43-46. 


An explanation of the provisions of the Pennsylvania school code pertaining to 
the classification and salaries of school superintendents. 


t See also Item 292 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1933, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. ; 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A significant study of certain causes of reading and other language defects.— 
The monograph under consideration' presents a summary of the literature of 
fact and theory together with various new experimental data and hypotheses 
concerning the relations of lateral dominance of the hands, eyes, and ears, and 
visual acuity and eye-muscle imbalance (suspenopsia and heterophoria) to diffi- 
culties in reading, writing, spelling, and speech. Into this highly controversial 
field Selzer has introduced some very significant data from tests performed on 
normal and problem cases and some rather startling theories concerning the 
cause and the cure of reading and other language defects. The monograph de- 
serves careful reading by oculists, ophthalmologists, and physiologists as well as 
by psychologists and specialists in disabilities in reading, spelling, speaking, and 
writing. 

Doubtless the most interesting and significant contribution in the monograph 
is Selzer’s data and theories concerning the réle of heterophoria (imbalance of 
muscles rotating the eyeballs), suspenopsia (momentary periods of “‘blindness”’ 
in one or both eyes), and alternating vision (alternating periods of vision in one 
eye at a time). Such a statement as the following is nothing short of startling 
to those persons who have attributed reading difficulties to a variety of causes: 
‘These conditions of muscle imbalance and alternating vision, in additition to 
a lack of fusion, the writer believes account for such reading disabilities as are 
not accounted for by general mental disability” (p. 85). The author offers in 
support of this thesis three forms of evidence: (1) his finding that ‘‘over 90 per 
cent”’ of the reading-disability cases examined by him had eye-muscle imbal- 
ance; (2) his finding that only 9 per cent of 100 unselected school children had 
eye-muscle imbalance and that 5 of these had difficulty in reading; and (3) his 
finding that at least two of these cases, who were fitted with prisms to correct the 
imbalance, showed decided improvement in their reading while wearing the 
prisms. If, as Selzer contends, over 50 per cent of the children suffering from 
eye-muscle imbalance have difficulty in reading and go per cent of all reading 


t Charles A. Selzer, Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion: Their Application to 
Difficulties in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Speech. Harvard Monographs in Edu- 
cation, No. 12. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. 120. 
$1.00. 
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defects show muscular imbalance of the eyes, a causal factor has been uncovered 
worthy of the most careful and extensive study. The fact that oculists are rather 
obscure in their treatises on diagnosis and remedial treatment of heterophoria 
and almost unaware of suspenopsia, as it is appraised by Selzer, makes the need 
of future researth in this field all the more impressive. Selzer disputes, among 
other things, the wisdom of certain forms of treatment of muscular imbalance 
and especially deplores the hopeless prognosis for any treatment begun after the 
fifth year. He is convinced by his experiences that the difficulty can be remedied 
by a combination of lens treatment and muscular exercises at much later years. 

Although the investigations of muscular imbalance are the most important 
of those reported in this monograph, other problems are considered. The first 
chapter gives a summary and discussion of nine different theories concerning the 
causes of handedness. The second chapter contains a discussion of twenty-four 
tests of handedness, five tests of ocular and three tests of auditory dominance. 
The third chapter summarizes previously assembled data concerning lateral 
dominance together with the results of tests applied by the author to approxi- 
mately 645 school children. As regards handedness, Selzer reaches the same 
general conclusion as did Haefner (although no reference is made to the latter’s 
study) that most pupils are right dominant in some acts and left dominant in 
others, in different degrees, and not similarly dominant in all tasks. He also 
agrees with Haefner that a change in writing from one hand to the other does 
not intrinsically produce speech and other defects. It is the method of effecting 
the change rather than the change itself which causes difficulty. Selzer points 
out, as have others, that the percentage of the population who show left-hand 
dominance varies with the test employed: a test of writing shows 1 or 2 per cent; 
strength of grip, about 29 per cent; and crossing of thumbs, about 50 per cent. 
In recommending a team of tests for determining handedness in general, Selzer 
utilizes quite different criteria from those employed by Haefner. Probably the 
choice of tests should be determined by the investigator’s practical purpose 
rather than by any predetermined assumptions concerning the underlying sig- 
nificance of manual dominance. 

Selzer’s studies of the amount and interrelations of hand, eye, and ear domi- 
nance and the relations of these to difficulties in speech, reading, spelling, and 
writing provide considerable useful data and lead to certain interesting theories. 
Among the data one may glean such items as these: Thirty-six per cent of school 
children show left-eye dominance by Parson’s Manoptoscope test. Visual- 
acuity tests do not indicate eye-dominance. Eye-dominance is not closely 
correlated with handedness. There is little or no difference between the intelli- 
gence of right-dominant and left-dominant children. Pupils with left-eye domi- 
nance show relatively greater speed in writing from right to left than do pupils 
with right-eye dominance. Mirror-writers tend to show left dominance or equal 
dominance of hands and eyes. 

Selzer develops a general theory to explain the many specific facts and tend- 
encies recorded in his study. Lack of visual fusion, he believes, is at the bottom 
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of most difficulties in reading and spelling, especially those which show reversals 
and mix-ups of elements. He believes that lack of visual dominance is also re- 
sponsible for mirror-writing, stuttering, and other language difficulties. The 
lack of visual fusion, rather than any single type or pattern of lateral dominance, 
is the basal cause although its effects are conditioned by laterdl dominance. In 
general, the theory is that muscular imbalance may cause images to fall on non- 
corresponding areas of the two cerebral hemispheres, thus causing conflict of 
engrams, or brain impressions, especially when neither hemisphere is clearly 
dominant—a fact indicated by lack of clear lateral dominance. This conflict of 
engrams is the basis of difficulties and confusions in reading, writing, speech, and 
spelling. In the case of suspenopsia or alternating vision, two independent sets 
of engrams are set up alternately on each cerebral hemisphere, a situation which, 
especially in the case of lack of clearly defined cerebral dominance, results in con- 
flict, confusion, and difficulty. 

Needless to say, this type of theory is far removed from the original facts of 
observation and test. The extremely speculative nature of the theories, even if 
they are difficult to square up with recent points of view concerning brain func- 
tions, reveals an alert imagination striving to unify diverse language difficulties 
into a simple working hypothesis. However valid or serviceable the hypothesis 
may be, Selzer’s data are significant and suggestive of further research and 
thinking. 

ARTHUR I. GATES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Educational research—Statements of the aims of textbooks often indicate, 
more clearly than do the tables of contents, the nature of the material that 
follows. The author of a textbook on educational research' states that the pur- 
poses of his volume are (1) ‘“‘to reduce the discrepancy between research theory 
and educational practice by presenting the practical methods of conducting sig- 
nificant research and the knowledge necessary for the economical and effective 
interpretation of research’’; (2) to define research in such a way as to permit 
“the study of vital educational problems usually excluded” (p. 7); (3) to suggest 
methods for selecting a research problem; (4) to present a method for outlining 
the plan of solution of a problem; (5) to survey research techniques and to classi- 
fy and present them so as to encourage their use in research and in the criticism 
of research; (6) to introduce “‘the more general reader to a broad survey of the 
ways of thinking that have been used or may be used in the field of educational 
research”’ (p. 8). 

There is much to admire in the book. Chapter ii, ““The Research Problem and 
Its Background,” which suggests methods for selecting a research problem, and 
chapter iii, ‘Outlining the Research Solution,” should be read by all prospective 

tHarold H. Abelson, The Art of Educational Research: Its Problems and Proce- 
dures. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1933. Pp. xii+332. $2.00. 
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research workers. Much of the discussion on the methods of research is valuable. 
The four chapters on research tools are adequate for most purposes and are 
clearly written. The study questions given at the end of each chapter are less 
objectionable than those ordinarily found in college textbooks on education. A 
classified bibliography of twelve pages appears to have been carefully selected. 
The references appearing at the ends of the chapters are of exceptional worth. 
Those at the close of chapter ii should be brought to the attention of all candi- 
dates for higher degrees in education. In all, the book has many excellent fea- 
tures. 

There is, however, much in the book that will be challenged by research work- 
ers in education. For example, the author feels that a comprehensive treatment 
of research methods necessitates definitions of education and of research that 
are probably questioned by many educators. He attempts to prove by defini- 
tion that education is an art and not a science. His argument is neither consist- 
ent nor convincing. Further attempts to improve the art of education are to be 
encouraged. It appears, however, that the best expression of an art is possible 
only when its working rules are exhibited in an ordered and related system. No 
one can deny that education has far to go in approximating perfection as a 
science, but it smacks of quibbling to write of a science in education while 
denying a science of education. 

The author defines a research study as any study that bases ‘‘the solution of 
a problem upon relatively stronger grounds than those previously determined” 
(p. 16). Emphasis is placed on the word “‘relatively”’ because the author wants 
his definition to permit the study of educational problems usually excluded as 


research possibilities and to permit the inclusion of many research methods that 
are not considered such by many investigators. Some of these methods are to be 
inferred from the chapter titles that follow: ‘“The Integrative Method,” ‘‘The 


” 


Descriptive Method,” ‘‘Socio-Descriptive Methods,” ‘‘Psycho-Descriptive 
Methods,” ‘‘The Causal Method: Single-Group Comparative Experimenta- 
tion,” ‘Other Comparative Experimental Causal Methods,”’“‘Analytical Exper- 
imental Causal Methods,” “Transfer Experimental Causal Methods,” “‘Inferred- 
Control Causal Methods,” ‘“The Evaluative Method,” and ‘“‘The Constructive 
Method.” The author’s definition of a research study is particularly unfortunate 
in one respect. It lends support to the ‘‘researcher” seeking a bibliography. 
Educators have been accused (some of them justly) of collecting and collating 
in small puttering ways and palming off the results as research. Would it not 
be better to reserve the term “‘research”’ for studies which actually contribute 
to the understanding of fundamental principles? It should be embarrassing for 
educators to feel the necessity of describing certain research studies as genuine 
research. 

In spite of questionable definitions and an over-classification of methods, the 
book is to be recommended as the most complete treatment of educational-re- 
search methods available. It should be on the desks of all graduate students. 
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It should serve very well as a textbook for classes in methods of educational 
research. Teachers and others who occasionally write on educational matters 


will find it very helpful. 
HERMAN G. RICHEY 


Pressure groups and the curriculum.—iIn A Charter for the Social Sciences in 
the Schools, drafted by Charles A. Beard as the first volume of the report of the 
American Historical Association’s Commission on the Social Studies, we are 
told that in planning the social-studies curriculum we must take into account 
the requirements of scholarship, the climate of American ideas, and the require- 
ments of the teaching and learning process. Statutory limitations tend also to 
shape the school program. Just as significant, says Beard on page 83 of his book, 
are the ‘‘demands made on the schools by powerful associations of private citi- 
zens—economic, religious, patriotic, racial, sectional, military, cultural, and mor- 
al.” We are told by Beard that “‘whatever teachers may decide to teach, in all 
possible fairness and impartiality, will be subjected in application to strong im- 
pacts from particular interests.” 

Professor Pierce’s book, the third volume of the same report, deals with the 
influence of the various “‘pressure groups” that have as their objectives the 
molding of public opinion and, directly or indirectly, the shaping of the school 
curriculum. Having made a series of studies of this and related problems prior 
to her association with this commission, Miss Pierce is well qualified to direct 
and report on this phase of the investigation. She has been assisted by the 
commission’s special Committee on Public Relations. 

As the author suggests in the Foreword, one phenomenon of American life 
appears to be a persistent faith in the common school as a potent force in the 
development of character and public opinion and, because of that faith, a tend- 
ency for laymen to organize into groups for the purpose of guarding and even 
dictating the ideals to be taught in the school. Fundamentally, this tendency 
is wholesome and, in a democracy, necessary. To quote Miss Pierce, when the 
programs of such groups “‘are parallel to the plans of those whose primary func- 
tion is teaching, no one would gainsay their desirability. It is only when such 
programs run counter to the best educational theory and practice that questions 
as to their soundness may be raised” (p. x). 

The author is to be commended for the painstaking care with which she has 
investigated more than two hundred organizations. She has had the co-opera- 
tion of the groups involved and has set forth the results of her study impartially 
and objectively. The report has eight parts, dealing with the educational and 
civic policies of patriotic, military, peace, fraternal, religious and racial, youth, 
business and labor, prohibition and anti-prohibition groups and organizations. 

t Bessie Louise Pierce, Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part III. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xviii+-428. $2.00. 
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Typical programs of each group are analyzed. Chapter vi, for example, gives a 
brief history of the organization, objectives, and work of the National Council 
for Prevention of War. Formed in 1921 to promote the aims of the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, the council included representa- 
tives first from seventeen and later from thirty-four other groups. Its program 
stands for ‘‘progressive world organization, world-wide reductions of armaments 
by international agreement, world-wide education for peace” (p. 73). Propa- 
ganda literature for both children and adults is published, including a monthly 
News Bulletin, surveys, pamphlets, and bibliographies. Posters and pictures are 
also distributed. The council sponsors a ‘‘World Hero Prize Competition,”’ in 
one of which a thousand schools and a half-million pupils took part. The coun- 
cil’s educational department has investigated the peace and war content of 
school textbooks. In similar manner are surveyed the activities of such groups 
as the various societies of the American Revolution, the American Legion, the 
Freemasons, the Knights of Columbus, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Socialist League, the public utilities, and prohibition and anti-prohibition 
groups—to cite only a few. For practical purposes the investigation is limited to 
the post-war period. 

Part IX is devoted to the appendixes, bibliography, and index. Thirty-one 
pages of documents and fifty-six pages of bibliographical material form a valu- 
able part of the report. 

Curriculum-makers, administrators, and teachers in general should welcome 
this volume of the commission’s report. In the social studies, which deal largely 
with questions of interpretation and with the cultivation of ideals and desirable 
attitudes in citizens-to-be, the teacher must know the difference between legiti- 
mate indoctrination and that type of propaganda which runs counter to Ameri- 
can ideals and values, between ideals that may be rightly termed American and 
those which represent minority opinion and are at best controversial. Those 
who are looking for facts to guide them in facing this problem will find help in 


Professor Pierce’s volume. 
Burr W. PHILLiPs 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Principles and practices in public-school budget-making.—The little volume 
under review’ is the most complete and recent discussion of public-school budg- 
et-making that is known to the reviewer. The major topics treated are (1) the 
function of the school budget, (2) the period of its preparation and the processes 
involved, (3) the presentation of the budget to the board of education and 
adoption by that body, (4) administration of the budget, and (5) appraisal of the 
budget and of budgetary practices. 

t Chris A. De Young, Budgetary Practices in Public School Administration. North- 


western University Contributions to Education, School of Education Series, No. 8. 
Evanston, Illinois: School of Education, Northwestern University, 1932. Pp. viii+-152. 
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The attack on each of the topics follows the usual but helpful line of compar- 
ing practice with theory. A liberal and well-chosen list of authorities has been 
consulted, and their recommendations are summarized. These recommenda- 
tions are then set over against the practices current in 821 of the 1,738 cities in 
the United States with 5,000 or more inhabitants, as revealed by questionnaire. 

Some of the interesting findings which can be mentioned in a limited space are 
as follows: Seventy per cent of the cities reporting formulate their budgets be- 
fore the beginning of the fiscal year covered, as recommended by authorities. 
Only one city in eight reports ‘‘long-period planning.” In practice, the members 
of the educational staff, except superintendents, participate too little in budget- 
ary planning. About one superintendent out of eight has nothing to do with pre- 
paring equipment estimates. In practically all schools reporting, budgetary 
planning includes an estimate of revenues as well as of expenditures. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the cities base budget preparation on an adequate ac- 
counting system. 

As a summary of the best current thought and opinion concerning school 
budget-making, the volume is excellent. The picture of current practices pre- 
sented reflects the usual deficiencies of the questionnaire method. Fewer than 
half of the cities of the country responded. Nevertheless, the book gives the 
most comprehensive picture now available, and the volume as a whole should be 
of service both to the student of school administration and to the practical 


school man. 
B. F. PrrtENGER 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A textbook in health education.—A recent textbook in the field of health edu- 
cation! is in harmony with modern trends in that field. Home, personal, and 
community hygiene are discussed; the major emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of the right attitude toward health and the formation of correct health 
habits; and mental as well as physical health is considered. 

The book is designed for use in either the junior or the senior high school. 
The subject content is organized into five units: ‘“Health and the High School 
Pupil,” ‘Eat and Live Healthfully,” ‘‘Putting Food to Work,” ‘‘The Control 
of the Healthy Body,” and ‘‘Maintaining a Healthful Home.” Each unit is sub- 
divided into several problems. Exercises, study questions, and suggestions for 
optional work are provided in abundance. In the first unit there are a few ob- 
jective tests. Score sheets for rating the personality of the pupil, the personal 
health of the pupil, the school program of physical activities, and the health- 
fulness of the home and the community are an interesting feature of the book. 
The Appendix includes a set of posture exercises, a chart for determining rela- 
tive humidity, a table showing the fuel values of various foods, and directions 
for the preparation of culture media for bacteria. 


t Frank Merrill Wheat and Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick, Everyday Problems in Health. 
New York: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. vi-+440. $1.20. 
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The book is attractive in appearance and contains much valuable material. 
The authors are to be commended especially for the emphasis put on recent in- 
vestigations in the field of health, for the attempt to shatter various deeply-in- 
trenched health superstitions, for the straightforward style in which the mate- 
rial is presented, and for the numerous suggestions for experiments. There are 
many illustrations—graphs, cartoons, photographs, and the usual drawings 
showing anatomical structure—most of which serve their purposes well. 

From the standpoint of organization the book is not altogether satisfactory. 
The reviewer is wholly in sympathy with the plan of organizing a course in 
health into units, but the authors have not embodied this plan with particular 
success. It is difficult to see, for example, that the first “unit” of the book is in 
any sense a unit. This “‘unit’’ includes discussions of accident prevention, dis- 
ease resistance, cleanliness, exercise, posture, sight, and hearing. The title, 
‘‘Health and the High School Pupil,’’ gives no clue as to why this collection of 
topics should be considered a unit. The preview given at the beginning of the 
unit is merely an introduction designed to arouse interest; it is not a preview in 
the sense that it gives a picture of the unit as a whole. There are, moreover, 
no exercises which serve to bring the various topics discussed into a single 
whole. 

The “‘problems”’ of the book appear to differ in no way from the chapters of 
the usual textbook. Representative titles of the subdivisions called “‘problems”’ 
are: ‘“‘Play Safe,” “Foods or Fads,” ‘Looking Forward to Life Work,” and 
“You and the Next Generation.’”’ Why, one wonders, are the problems not 
stated as problems? It is not clear, moreover, why ‘‘The Air in the Home” 
should be a problem under ‘‘Putting Food to Work” when there is a unit en- 
titled ‘‘Maintaining a Healthful Home.” Neither is it clear why the discussion 
of heredity, ‘“You and the Next Generation,”’ should be a part of the unit “‘Main- 
taining a Healthful Home.” 

The few objective tests included are of little value. In the multiple-choice 
test on page 39, for example, some of the items are poor because the provision of 
the prescribed number of choices has led to the introduction of absurdities; other 
items are poor because so many factors enter into the situations described that 
there are no “‘best’’ answers. 

The idea of including score sheets is good, but some of the directions for scor- 
ing and some of the items included in the score sheets were apparently not care- 
fully considered. To illustrate, in the directions for scoring one’s self by means of 
the personality score sheet, the following two sentences are found: ‘““To deserve 
a plus the activity must be habitual. If an activity does not apply to you, mark 
it with a plus” (p. 283). 

Although the defects of the book are more or less obvious, they are not of such 
a nature as seriously to impair the usefulness of the book in the hands of a 
capable teacher, and its good points should make it a welcome addition to its 
field. As is inevitable in the case of a book in this field, there is a con- 
siderable amount of overlapping with the usual textbook in general science. 
Many of the topics introduced—water supply, sewage disposal, and bacterial 
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growth, for example—are commonly handled in a general-science course. In 
order that undesirable duplication may be avoided, a teacher who uses this 
textbook in a school in which general science is required of all pupils should 
check carefully the course in health outlined in this book with the general-science 


course taught. 
BERTHA M. PARKER 


A practical guide for supervisors and teachers of art.—It is indeed refreshing to 
discover two young authors of wide experience perpetuating the philosophy 
of modern art education so firmly initiated by two noted art educators, Walter 
Sargent and William G. Whitford. The program of art education developed by 
Professors Sargent and Whitford is evidently the key theme and direct influence 
of a new publication. This fact alone ranks this textbook with the foremost 
publications in the field of art education for children. Justification of this state- 
ment is to be found in the comprehensiveness of the contents and illustrations, 
as well as in the spirit in which the book is written. 

This book is well organized and portrays a definite plan; yet it embodies 
freedom and elasticity of interpretation and application. The authors’ belief 
that rigid rules and cut-and-dried practices have no place in the field of modern 
art education is apparent. Asa result, they have given suggestions rather than 
mandates. Unwillingness to issue mandates is the core of the book’s success as 
an outstanding publication. 

Fundamentally, this book deals with two essentials, namely, enjoyment and 
use, one of which without the other is not complete in an integration with the 
general program of education. Each complements the other: where there is 
practice, enjoyment is usually found; to enjoy art, one should practice. In short, 
the result which can be realized from this balanced combination of enjoyment 
and use of art is the development of more intelligent appreciators, consumers, 
and producers, not only of the fine arts, but of art found in the daily life of the 
child and the adult. In passing, it might be said that our education for citizen- 
ship depends considerably on the training of youth to be ‘‘art-minded.” 

Part I of the book deals with type problems in appreciation of art in the ele- 
mentary school, not appreciation for adults, but appreciation for children. 
There is no attempt whatever to outline the many approaches to appreciation; 
rather, the authors offer some excellent models which may be followed or modi- 
fied. The practice of free expression abounds in each of these type problems, 
yet each is applicable and fundamentally sound educationally. In short, Part 
I discusses the subjects which usually are most important to the teacher of art, 
namely, clay-modeling, figure work, design, color, painting, and history of art. 
In addition, Part I offers a most enlightening and intimate portrayal of three 
subjects pertinent to the supervisor and teacher, namely, ‘‘Developing Individ- 
uality,” “The Teacher’s Part,” and “Subjects of Children’s Illustrations.” 


t Jessie Todd and Ann Van Nice Gale, Enjoyment and Use of Art in the Elementary 
School. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. x+134. $1.50. 
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Part II of this book offers some major type problems in the use of art in the 
public school, notably, modeling, the making of gifts, stage design, city plan- 
ning, murals, designs applied. The authors also give a most understanding dis- 
cussion of art and its application to daily life. Each of these studies suggests a 
wealth of successful practices in correlation with other fields of education. 

A review of this publication would not be complete without mention of the 
suitable illustrations most effectively incorporated throughout. The book is 
profusely illustrated with actual drawings made by children at various grade 
and age levels, supplemented by vigorous, rhythmic drawings by the authors. 

An excerpt from the Foreword by William G. Whitford gives a summary 
worthy of note. 

The varied scope of the subject matter covered, the carefully prepared discussions 
of lessons, the generous amount of illustrative material, and the characteristic point of 
view of the child maintained throughout the volume will stimulate any teacher toward 
the improvement of her classroom technique and the enrichment of her contribution to 
the daily experiences of her pupils [p. v]. 

EVERETT E. Lowry 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
St. CLoup, MINNESOTA 


Effectiveness of the sound motion picture in the teaching of science-—Volume 
XX of the Harvard Studies in Education describes an experiment to evaluate 
numerically the educational effectiveness of the sound motion picture in the 
teaching of general science. The study was financed by the Carnegie Founda- 


tion for the Advancement of Teaching and was conducted jointly by the Grad- 
uate School of Education and the University Film Foundation of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The locale of the work was in the vicinity of Boston. 

The experiment is one of the latest contributions to the study of visual aids 
in education, and as such it is a masterpiece of careful scientific research. The 
Introduction, which digests briefly previous research in this field in both Ameri- 
ca and England, evaluates three possible functions of the motion picture in edu- 
cation—informatory, stimulative, and clarifying—and then leads one to feel 
that the clarifying function is probably the most important. That function is, 
incidentally, the function which constitutes the chief problem of the experiment. 

The experimental controls included an occupational classification of the pu- 
pils’ parents, a ‘‘zero”’ group in addition to the usual experimental and control 
groups, and a balance of teacher load and teacher excellence, as well as the usual 
balancing of pupil groups in calendar age, mental ability, and subject-matter 
achievement (general-science background in this case). The total number of 
pupils was 2,980. 

The tools of instruction consisted mainly of eight sound films, some selected 
and some especially produced for this experiment, and a specially prepared text- 

«Phillip Justin Rulon, The Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching. Harvard 
Studies in Education, Vol. XX. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1933. Pp. xii+236. $2.50. 
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book of eight chapters, three in physiography and five in biology. The results, 
obtained by means of two-choice pictorial and three-choice verbal tests, were as 
follows: mean score of the zero group, 36.8; mean score of the control group, 
80.9; mean score of the film group, 90.0. The results gave the sound film a supe- 
riority of 20.5 per cent. In the retention test, given three months later, the su- 
periority was even greater, namely, 38.5 per cent. 

One of the contributions of this study to educational research was the divi- 
sion of test elements into rote and transferable learning. The film group acquit- 
ted itself very well on both types of learning. 

The author draws three conclusions from the experiment: 

The first [conclusion] concerns the children’s attainment in terms of the subject 
matter generally: that presented by the text, class discussions, film, or teacher. In this 
large region the pupil-achievement increase ascribable to the use of the film may be ex- 
pected to exceed 20 per cent. 

The second conclusion concerns a smaller region: those facts and relationships spe- 
cifically dealt with in the film used. Measured in acquisition and understanding of this 
material, the film-caused increase in pupil achievement may be expected to exceed 35 
per cent. 

The third conclusion is that neither of the above two gains may be expected to be 
made at the expense of more important but less definable educational values, such as 
good habits of thinking [p. 106]. 


In a critical review like this, one might touch on what appear to be slights and 
omissions. For instance, in the enumeration of possible causes for the pro- 
nounced differences between the results on the physiography test and those on 
the biology test, no mention is made of the human proclivity for locational mem- 
ories; neither is any mention made of the plurality of non-visual relationships 
in biology as contrasted with physiography. 

The study also seems to lack in originality, perhaps because the main results 
are largely confirmatory and because no attempt was made to analyze individ- 
ual variations from the massed data. That omission is heavily offset, however, 
by the meticulous care with which the experiment was conducted. The inves- 
tigators certainly performed the task which they had set themselves. 


J. J. WEBER 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
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KAanvEL, I. L. The Outlook in Education. One of the Joseph Payne Lectures for 
1932-33 Delivered in the University of London Institute of Education. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. 18. $0.45. 

LEIGHTON, R. W. Studies To Determine the Relative Achievement of Students at 
Different Potentiality Levels. Studies in College Teaching, Vol. I, Bulletin 1. 
University of Oregon Publication, Vol. IV, No. 1. Eugene, Oregon: Univer- 
sity of Oregon Press, 1933. Pp. 40. $0.25. 

Lioyp, Frank S. Safety in Physical Education in Secondary Schools. Publica- 
tions of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, Educa- 
tional Series, Vol. IX. New York: National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, 1933. Pp. x+168. $1.25. 

MapEs, CHARLOTTE, and Harap, Henry. “Six Activity Units in Fractions.” 
Bulletin of Curriculum Laboratory, No. 33. Cleveland, Ohio: School of 
Education, Western Reserve University, 1933. Pp. 19 (mimeographed). 

Pattett, Eart M. Studies of Student Mortality at the University of Oregon. 
Studies in College Teaching, Vol. I, Bulletin 2. University of Oregon Publi- 
cation, Vol. IV, No. 2. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon Press, 1933. 


Pp. 32. $0.25. 
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Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. 12—Selection and Appointment of Teachers by W.S. Deffenbaugh and 
William H. Zeigel, Jr. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. 14—Programs of Guidance by William C. Reavis. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. 21—IJnstruction in the Social Studies by William G. Kimmel. 

Pamphlet No. 37 (1933)—Religious Education Bibliography (January—De- 
cember 1932). 

Preliminary Report—‘‘Land-Grant Colleges and Universities for the Year 
Ended June 30, 1933”’ (mimeographed) by Walter J. Greenleaf. 

The Scope of the Curriculum: Kindergarten and Grades I-II, Curriculum Bulle- 
tin No. 1, pp. 26; Grades III-V, Curriculum Bulletin No. 2, pp. 48; Grades 
VI-VIII, Curriculum Bulletin No. 3, pp. 38. Houston, Texas: Houston Pub- 
lic Schools, 1933. 

‘The Significance of the School Library.” Leads, No. 10. Chicago: Publicity 
Committee of the American Library Association, 1933. Pp. 50 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for the Year 
Ending June 30, 1932. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1933. 
Pp. xiv+4o8. 

BLuMER, HERBERT. Movies and Conduct. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pic- 
tures and Youth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xiv-+258. $1.50. 
BLUMER, HERBERT, and Hauser, Puitre M. Movies, Delinquency, and Crime. 
Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+234. $1.50. 

La Mert. Dance as an Art-Form: Its History and Development. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. 198. $1.50. 

Martin, JoHn. The Modern Dance. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 
1933. Pp. 124. $1.50. 

PETERSON, RutH C., and THuRSTONE, L. L. Motion Pictures and the Social 
Altitudes of Children, pp. xviiit+-76. Combined with SHUTTLEWoRTH, FRANK 
K., and May, Marx A. The Social Conduct and Attitudes of Movie Fans, 
pp. vi+142. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933. $1.50. 

ScCHWESINGER, GLapys C. Heredity and Environment: Studies in the Genesis 
of Psychological Characteristics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 
vili+484. $4.00. 
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